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RIAN DOUGLAS was murdered 
by police. His killers have not even 
been suspended from duty, Joy 
Gardner was murdered by police. Her kill- 
ers walked free after a courtroom farce, 
Stephen Lawrence was murdered by rac- 
ists. Youths accused of killing him were 
only brought to trial after an historic pri- 
vate prosecution by the family. Police killed 
black youth Mark Harris, then systemati- 
cally harassed his family who campaigned 
for justice. 

Winston Silcott was cleared of the mur- 
der of PC Blakelock in the Tottenham up- 
rising of 1985. But he remains in jail for 
another crime he did not commit. Oliver 
Campbell was framed and jailed by racist 
police. 

Hundreds of asylum seekers live a life 
of misery behind the barbed wire of de- 
tention camps like Harmondsworth and 
Campsfield. 

This is the racist justice system. Indi- 
vidually, its victims face an uphill fight 
against it. Often the victim’s case goes 
unnoticed by the media for years. The pro- 
gressive lawyers who specialise in seeking 
justice for victims of racism are not brought 
in until too late. Families often have to start 
from scratch, learning the basic lessons 
about who to contact and how to organise 
through painful experience. 

That is why we need a national cam- 
paign against the racist justice system and 
the racist state. 

The organisers of the National Justice 
Demo on 7 October, which include many 
of the family campaigns, have taken the 
first steps in organising such a movement. 
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effective publicity. And it has to mobslise 
active anti-racists and the organised labour 
movement in a political struggle against 
the racist system. 

Often the individual campaigns against 
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racism and injustice draw their strength 
from local communities. But the commu- 
nity cannot be kept mobilised forever. 
Sometimes—rarely—a case is won. What 
do the activists do then? More often it 
disappears into a legal swamp for years, 
with only a handful of activists keeping the 
flame of hope alive. We have to focus the 
strength of local communities around a 
common goal. For that we need a national 
movement, 

For such a movement, a focus on the 
organised working class will be essential. 
It is the unions and labour movement that 
have the power of millions behind them to 
carry out a real and lasting change. 

Of course, many have said this before, 





Satpal Ram 


like the leaders of the Anti-Racist Alliance 
and its successor, the National Assembly 
Against Racism. Both these organisations 
have concentrated on building a talking 
shop where MPs and trade union leaders 
can parade their anti-racist credentials. 
Where are such people when it matters; 
when we are battling the police at Well- 
ing, or organising demos in the teeth of 
police opposition? Most often nowhere to 
be seen, or even, as with ARA’s condem- 
nation of the march against the BNP’s 
Welling headquarters—on the other side! 

We don’t need more talking shops. But 
we do need to force the Labour and trade 
union leaders to fight. 

That means forcing them to fight now 








Demonstrate for Satpal 


-ATPAL RAM has done nine years of 

a life sentence. His “crime” was to 

defend himself against a racist attack. 
His attacker, who refused medical treat- 
ment, subsequently died. 

The Free Satpal Campaign has forced 
Michael Howard to do a U-turn, and on 
20 October Satpal’s case will be heard at 
the Court of Appeal. 

The campaign, which has the backing 
of many Birmingham labour movement 
organisations, national unions and anti- 
racist groups, is calling for a demonstra- 
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the case were never heard in court. 
Throughout his imprisonment Satpal 
Ram has suffered attacks and abuse from 


prison officers and spent periods in solli- 
tary confinement. 

On 13 September, as Satpal prepared 
to launch his Appeal, he was once again 
given 16 days’ solitary at York’s Full Sutton 
jail. He was illegally denied food, exercise 
and a mattress to sleep on, and refused 
access to his own legal papers. 


e Send messages of support to Satpal 
Ram (Quote E94 164), HMP Full 
Sutton, Moor Lane, Stamford 
Bridge, York YO4 IPS. 

* Protest by phoning the prison 
Governor, Mr Staples, on 01759 372 
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for the release of all those framed by racist 
police; for the police killers of Joy Gardner 
and Brian Douglas to be brought to trial. 
It means a fight not just against Michael 
Howard’s new “internal controls” on black 
people but against the whole range of rac- 
ist immigration laws. It means organising 
self-defence of communities under attack 
and winning support from the whole la- 
bour movement for those who fight back. 

The 7 October Demo is focused around 
these key demands, and every anti-racist 
should be organising to build for it now. 
The TUC’s 28 October demonstration was 
designed as yet another empty gesture: 
words but no action were to be the order 
of the day. 

But if we can build a militant mass pro- 
test on 7 October, and maintain the mo- 
mentum, making the Manchester demo a 
big, lively protest, we can take important 
steps towards the kind of movement we 
need. There is no need to choose between 
these two marches—we should all be build- 
ing for them both. We need to force the 
TUC to fight. But we also need the voices 
of those facing daily harassment on the 
streets to be heard. 

The provisional date for a national meet- 
ing of anti-racist groups and campaigns, 
called by the organisers of 7 October, is 
early December. Watch this space for fur- 
ther details. 


_MARCH FOR JUSTICE 
Saturday 7 October 
Assemble 12.30pm Hackney Downs 
Park, Downs Rd, London E5. March 
to Stoke Newington Police Station. 


Further information Tel 0181-533 
7111 or 0181-533 4533 


UNITE AGAINST RACISM 
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Mamchhester. March to rally in Albert 
Square. Further information Tel 
0171-636 4030 or 0151-298 1225 
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Free the 
Welling 
nine! 


WO YEARS after a demon- 
stration against the BNP’s 
HQ in Welling, fourteen 
demonstrators have been convicted 
of rioting. They were found guilty 
of defending themselves after the 
police attacked the march. Predict- 
ably, the demonstrators, not the 
police, have been sent down, Nine 
of those convicted have started 
prison sentences ranging from six- 
teen months to three years. 

No police officers have been 
charged, none have even faced dis- 
ciplinary action. During the trial a 
senior police officer freely admit- 
ted that the police assaults on the 
day were designed to terrify the 
demonstrators. 

Yet the trial’s judge, Rogers, said 
of the police officers involved: 

“one or two went over the top 
but the vast majority of police be- 
haved in an impeccable fashion”. 

Yes, they impeccably set up a 
trap, impeccably led thousands of 
demonstrators into it, impeccably 
charged and impeccably bashed 
young people’s heads in. 

The mastermind of police tactics 
on the day, Paul Condon, remains 
in charge of the Met and has since 
added to his racist credentials by 
targeting black youth on the streets 
in Operation Eagle Eye. 

The most immediate task is to 
fight for the release of all those 
jailed. We demand the release of 
all the prisoners. The convictions 
must be quashed. 

And as for the next time, we have 
to make sure that we are just as 
prepared as the police. 

Workers Power argued prior to 
the Welling Unity Demo that the 
march would be attacked and that 
we had to make sure that the 
stewarding was well organised and 
prepared to defend the demonstra- 
tors. 

Comrades from the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP), however, 
believed that the sheer weight of 
numbers would be sufficient to stop 
the police. They accused us of “ma- 
cho posturing”. They were tragi- 
cally wrong. They left the march 
open to attack and the defendants 
at Maidstone Crown Court have 
paid the price. 

We must not make the same 
mistake again. We need a workers’ 
defence organisation which is prop- 
erly trained and organised to defend 
demonstrations from police attack. 
Only then can we begin to challenge 
the police tactics, defend our right 
to demonstrate and carry through 
an effective fight to physically stop 
the fascists. 

The ANL have called for indi- 
viduals and organisations to adopt 
a prisoner. They are: 


In HMP Elmley, Church Road, 
Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
ME12 4AY. 

Karl Anacoura RN 0599 

Sanjiv Karla RN 0598 

Stephen Kelly RN 0318 

Phil de Sousa E] 3496 


In HMP Canterbury, 46 Longport, 
Canterbury, Kent, CT1 1P}: 
Paul Gay RN 0593 
Mark Gay RN 0594 
Charles Ryder RN 0595 
John McFeely RN 0596 
Russell Wilde RN 0597 
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| Bosnia - a peace 











to end all peace? 


Dave Stockton details the 
carve up of Bosnia. Paul 
Morris asks why sections of 
the left are tailing Croatian 
and Serbian nationalism— 
pages 10/11 





‘Land and Freedom 


| Ken Loach's Land and 


| Freedom details the betrayal 


| of the Spanish revolution. It 





is a film every Workers 
Power reader should see. 
Richard Brenner's guide to 
the parties, movements and 


chronology of the Spanish 


Civil War is on pages 8/9 





Argentine workers 


fight Menem 


Mario Gomez of the 
Argentine PTS (Workers for 
Socialism Party) explains 
how Argentine workers are 


| resisting the attacks of 
| recently re-elected President 


Carlos Menem—page 12 


| in next month's 


Workers Power 


Full coverage of Labour 


Party Conference * Economy: 
What's going wrong with 
Clarke's recovery? ® A to Z 
of Marxism: F is for Fascism 


e France: Towards a new 


May '68? e USA: The 
workers against the new 


| right. Plus Letters, Reviews 





















EALTH CARE, education and so- 
cial security are beyond the means 
of UK ple—so say the various eco- 
nomic experts, ex-NHS managers, Tory 
ministers and even, increasingly, the La- 
bour Party. 

Former director of NHS personnel, Eric 
Caines declared, “the NHS as a publicly 
funded, free-at-the-point-of-access service 
is, to all intents and purposes, gone for- 
ever’. 

A leaked memo from Gillian Shephard 
warmed that “insufficient resources now 
threaten the provision of education in the 
state school sector, including grant main- 
tained schools”. 

And from within he offices of Peter 
Lilley’s Department of Social Security new 
schemes for cutting claimants’ benefits are 
being designed every day in order to deal 
with spending that has gone “out of con- 
trol”. 

Pensioners are being told that the money 
they have paid towards their state pension 
is not there. Workers made redundant 
through no fault of their own will be 
stripped of the right to unemployment 
benefit under the new “Job Seekers’ Al- 
lowance” scheme. Patients are made to feel 
guilty for daring to be sick. Children strug- 
gle in overcrowded classes and schools are 
stripped of teachers and books. 

These attacks on welfare provision are 





illions of people think that if the 
Labour Party in government did 


nothing else, at least it would 
defend the welfare state, particularly health 
and education. But rather than listening 
to the needs of millions of workers, Blair 
spends his time listening to the economic 
advice of City analysts and bankers, Whilst 
we apparently can’t afford the welfare 
state, Tony Blair says that Labour has no 
plans to increase the top rate of tax. Pre- 
sumably the rich couldn’t afford it. 
We must fight to force Labour to give 
us pledges, set in stone, of cash injections 


into the welfare state, Discrimination in 


schools must end by bringing all of them 


back under local authority control. The 
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Welfare state 


Top of the Tory | 


hit | 


increasingly justified in common sense 
“affordability” terms, with facts and figures 
provided by outgoing executives. Indeed, 
by not going as far as the most radical re- 
ports suggest, the Tories can even pretend 
to be defending a free NHS and state 
schools. 

Tom Sackville, the Junior Health Minis- 
ter, has already set the tone when he an- 
nounced that: 

“It is going to be necessary, before we 
Start talking about rationing health care in 
some cases for elderly people. that we have 
to think about why we pay out billions in 
benefits to young able bodied people.” 

In fact, health care has always been ra- 
tioned. One in six health authorities now 
have explicit rationing—operations and 
procedures that they have decided should 
not be available on the NHS (but are still 
there for those with the money to pay). 

And the “billions in benefits” Sackville 
talks about—which makes the dole sound 
like a lottery win—amounts to £46.50 a 
week. The Tories and their advisers are 
quite right that the welfare state faces a 
severe crisis. But the crisis exists because 
the bosses are not prepared to pay out what 
is needed. They want tax cuts for the rich, 
paid for by making people take out private 
health care, sickness and pension schemes 
and destroying the state welfare system. 

The government claims that the £41 








billion it spends on the NHS is a record 
high. But the actual rise in the percentage 
of gross domestic product (GDP) spent on 
health is inadequate. In 1979 it was 4.58% 
of GDP, in 1994 it was 5.78%. This in- 
crease is not enough in the face of the real 
increases in need—due to an ageing popu- 
lation and the rising costs of some treat- 
ments. 

Britain actually spends far /ess than most 
countries on health care. The vast major- 
ity of health care is still paid for through 
taxation and provided by the state. The 
NHS is recognised as one of the most effi- 
cient health care systems in the world— 
being relatively low cost because it is pub 
lic. . 

Where private health care predomi- 
nates even larger sums of money are wasted 
on administration, accounting and adver- 
tising; unnecessary treatments and opera- 
tions are encouraged as a way of increas- 
ing the profits of individual doctors and 
the private health businesses. 

The Tories’ aim is not to reduce the 
proportion of GDP spent on health care, 
but to shift that spending from the public 
to the private sector, from a tax on profits 
to a way of generating greater profits for 
private health care companies. 

What about benefits? The social secu- 
rity budget has increased massively under 
the Tories, because of the mass unemploy- 


Tax the rich! 


internal market in the NHS should be abol- 
ished and all benefits must be raised to the 
level of the national minimum wage, guar- 
anteeing the right of all to work or full pay. 

We need not only to defend but extend 
the welfare state. We need a massive injec- 
tion of cash into health, education and 
social security. Of course, this sort of wel- 
fare state, one that really meets workers’ 
needs, would raise the question of 
affordability point blank. The Tories want 
to attack welfare to pay for tax cuts. Is our 
answer tax rises? Yes, but on the rich, on 
those who have bled the working class dry 
but have bloated themselves and their bank 
accounts. 

At present it is the working class who 


pay the bulk of the taxes. We pay through 
income tax, national insurance and indi- 
rect taxes like VAT. Indirect taxes, which 
are deeply unfair because they take no 
account of different incomes, now amount 
to over a third of the government’s income, 
compared to a quarter in 1979. In the same 
period income tax has gone down from 
34.4% of the government’s income to 
27%. Top rate income tax, on the very rich- 
est people, is one of the lowest in Europe 
at 40%. 

Socialists have a simple answer. Tax the 
wealth and incomes of the rich. Who do 
we mean? The top company directors, the 
executives of the utilities, the landowners 
and property speculators, the corporations 
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ment that Tory policies encouraged. Peo- 
ple claim benefits because in Tory Britain 
mass unemployment is a fact of life. Inva- 
lidity benefit has increased because the 
Tories deliberately drove people to take it 
so as to artificially lower the unemploy- 
ment figures. 

Housing benefits have increased be- 
cause the Tories have cut the money spent 
on low rent public housing enormously. It 
is down from 3.13% of GDP in 1979 to 
0.83% in 1994. This, in a country with 
the second highest homelessness rate in 
the European Union. 

The Tories’ answer to the poverty trap 
is to cut these benefits even more—through 
the Job Seekers Allowance, through new 
invalidity rules to take this benefit away 
from a quarter of a million claimants and 
through making even more people home- 
less. 

The debate on the future of the welfare 
state is a debate about how best to swindle 
the millions of workers who have, over the 
years, paid into government coffers with 
their taxes ten times what they actually take 
out in pensions, health care and so on. 

It is a debate about how to destroy the 
welfare state in the name of what is “af- 
fordable” from the point of view of the 
profit margins of British capitalism. It is a 
debate about the Tories’ impending blitz 
on the British working class. 


who run the big industries. These people 
take home lottery wins every week. They 
earn millions in a year. Their wealth exists 
because our work creates their profits. 

But this, while it could easily fund the 
health service, social security and educa- 
tion to a much greater level than we have 
ever seen, would not be sustainable under 
capitalism. 

The welfare state is a drain on profits. 
In times of economic crisis as the bosses 
seek ways to maximise profitability they 
will inevitably try and cut back on welfare. 
To really defend the welfare state means 
attacking capitalism, not just by taxing 
profits but destroying the profit system 
itself. 
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ust as the TUC congress began, a care- 
fully planned leak revealed Tony 
Blair’s plans to dissolve the influence 
of the trade unions within the Labour Party. 

The Unfinished Revolution was written 
by Blair adviser Philip Gould. It is remark- 
ably frank—required reading for anyone 
who still doubts just how right-wing Blair 
really is. 

It urges Labour to prepare “a political 
agenda that matches the Thatcher agenda 
of 1979”. It also makes clear that the re- 
duction of the union block vote at confer- 
ence from 70% to 50% is only a first step. 
Blair’s long term aim is “Labour as a genu- 
ine one-member, one-vote party”. 

Nobody should be fooled by this “demo- 
cratic” phraseology. The rights of the indi- 
vidual members to elect their own man- 
agement committees and representatives 
are to be ruthlessly curtailed. The real point 
of the proposal is entirely to remove the 
influence of millions of union members on 
the party they founded and funded. 


Message 

Just in case anyone thought Gould’s 
document was simply the rantings of an 
unelected spin doctor, Blair rammed his 
message home in an interview with the 
Observer: 

“If people seriously think that by going 
back to where we were 10 or 12 years ago 
we are going to win power, they require 
not leadership but therapy. We’ve got to 
smash that complacency out of the sys- 





‘tem”. 


It isno accident that Blair reserves such 
fighting language for his enemies in the 
working class movement: there is no talk 
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of “smashing” overpaid top executives, or 
even the Tories. The first target to be 
smashed was a union move to secure a 
national minimum wage to abolish pov- 
erty pay. 

The firefighters’ union, FBU, and the 
building workers’ union, UCATT, tabled 
an. amendment demanding that Labour 
introduce a minimum wage of £4.15 per 
hour. Disgracefully, the new general sec- 
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retary of the AEEU, Ken Jackson, (whose 
members average around £7 an hour) 
called for the minimum to be set at £3 an 
hour. Even that pittance was to be phased 
in over five years! Under intense pressure, 
the FBU and UCATT backed down. As 
usual the right wing were prepared to set 
the agenda, whilst the left caved in on the 
grounds of “unity”. 

The left in the unions needs to start 


- Unison election 











building for a fight now if we are to win a 
decent minimum wage for all. This is a real 
possibility in the coming months. Even 
John Monks, general secretary of the TUC, 
has predicted an “upsurge in militancy”. 
He told congress on the opening day, 
“where there are bad employers count me 
among the militants.” 

Activists in the public sector trade un- 
ions should demand a programme of strike 


Split squanders 





action to break the Tories’ wage restraint. 
The demand for a minimum wage of at 
least £4.15 an hour should be built into 
each and every pay claim. Claims should 
be brought forward to make a co-ordinated 
campaign possible. 


Preparation 

A fight now would be the best possible 
preparation for the spring of 1996, when 
the TUC is due to decide its joint claim for 
the minimum wage. If we can win hourly 
minimum wage levels of £4.15 or higher 
in the NHS, civil service, education and 
local government by next spring, then it 
will be harder for people like Ken Jackson 
to stand up and argue for £3. 

But trade union militancy is not enough. 
A nationally-enforceable minimum wage 
needs legislation. Only then will the really 
low paid—youth, women and part time 
workers in non-unionised workplaces— 
gain something and be drawn into the 
workers’ movement. 

If penny-pinching bosses try to claw 
back the costs by cutting jobs and shut- 
ting down enterprises the entire labour 
movement should demand the nationali- 
sation of any firm that cannot or will not 
pay the minimum. 

Employment Service workers are al- 
ready balloting for strike action against a 
2.75% pay “rise”. But to develop into an 
upsurge that can win, union activists need 
to learn the lessons of this year’s congress 
debacle. We cannot rely on the left leaders 
to fight. We need a rank and file move- 
ment that can force our leaders to fight— 
and if they won’t, replace them with those 


left’s chance to organise 


M@ HE CAMPAIGN to elect anew Gen- 
eral Secretary of Unison is underway. 
Both of the left candidates for the 
post have received the required number 
of nominations to contest the election. 
SWP candidate Yunus Bakhsh received the 
nomination of 46 branches. Roger Ban- 
nister, candidate for the Campaign for a 
Fighting and Democratic Unison (CFDU), 
received 42. But the left’s failure to stand 
a united candidate against Rodney 
Bickerstaffe sharply diminishes the 
chances of either candidate acting as a 
focus of opposition to the bureaucracy and 
using the campaign to rally the left behind 
a real rank and file organisation. 

Why should the left challenge 
Bickerstaffe? He has appeared to be on 
the left of the trade union bureaucracy with 
his opposition to the ditching of Clause 4 
and his argument for a minimum wage of 
£4.15 an hour. The Unison leadership’s 
“left” positions on these questions stem 
partly from the pressure of the member- 
ship and partly from the fact that fighting 
Blair on Clause 4 and the minimum wage 
do not require Bickerstaffe and co. to or- 
ganise any action now. 

Bickerstaffe and the leadership have 
been responsible for the failure of the un- 
ion to oppose the government’s savage 
attacks on Unison members: the public 
sector pay freeze, opting out, compulsory 
competitive tendering and the govern- 
ment’s dismal NHS pay offer. They have 
recently adopted a policy of allowing local 
strike ballots, in well organised workplaces 
such as Sheffield Libraries, UCLH Hospi- 
tals and the Liverpool residential workers. 
But on major national struggles their 
record is one of cowardice and ineptitude. 

Such an appalling record had to be chal- 


by Bill Jenkins 


lenged. But as soon as the left agreed to 
stand they fell out and split their forces. 
The Campaign for a Fighting and Demo- 
cratic Unison (CFDU—a coalition of ac- 
tivists led by Militant Labour) and 
Fightback (the SWP’s trade union front 
organisation in Unison), organise the over- 
whelming majority of the left in Unison. 








Sectarians 

They are similar in size, have virtually 
indistinguishable politics, and are both led 
by sectarians who do not want the left to 
unite and fight in one organisation. 

At the time the SWP/Fightback claimed 
they could not unite with CFDU because 
they were in favour of a delegate-based 
rank and file organisation. 

The CFDU claimed unity was impossi- 
ble because they could not work with 
Fightback”. 

The real weight of these arguments can 
be measured by the fact that they have been 
quietly dropped by both organisations in 
the election campaign. 

Now rank and file militants are faced 
with a bewildering choice of two left can- 
didates. Leaders of the Newcastle branch, 
who had been prominent in the campaign 
to unite the left, decided that if the left 
could not agree on a united candidate then 
they would support neither. Workers 
Power supporters preferred not to give up 
the fight and decided that in spite of our 
reservations we would have to support 
Roger Bannister, the candidate of the 
CFDU. 

Roger Bannister does not have a great 
record as a Unison militant. Throughout 


Roger Bannister 


his period on the NEC Bannister took no 
real initiative to organise the rank and file 
and failed to effectively distinguish him- 
self from the bureaucracy. He obeyed the 
NEC’s unconstitutional ban on the right 
of NEC members to oppose the leadership 
from the conference floor. 

Yunus Bakhsh on the other hand was 
prominent in fighting the bureaucracy’s sell 
out of the nurses pay claim, and has excel- 
lent credentials as a trade union militant. 

If the choice of candidate was based 
simply on the personal qualities and past 
conduct of the two we would have sup- 
ported Yunus, as Workers Power delegates 
and observers made clear at Unison con- 
ference. But it is not. 

There have been too many examples of 
militants elected without a programme and 
an organisation to hold them to account, 
who have sold out their principles, unable 








Yunus Bakhsh | 


to cope with the heavy burden of bureau- 
cratic control and free lunches. 

For all of his individual sincerity Yunus 
is standing on a minimal platform. He and 
his organisation are actively opposed to the 
building of a rank and file organisation. 


Candidate 


At conference when they decided to 
stand Yunus the SWP made it clear he was 
standing as their candidate, and not as that 
of their rank and file front Fightback. We 
do not oppose or criticise Yunus for stand- 
ing as an SWP candidate. But his campaign 
literature does not make this clear. It states 
that he is a member of the SWP but does 
not explain their relationship to his cam- 
paign, It is misleading. Any Unison mem- 
could rightly ask: if Yunus is unclear 
on the basis of his campaign, beyond the 
most minimal call for the need to fight, 


how can he be clear on anything else? 

Bannister has accepted the CFDU pro- 
gramme, limited as it is, and is using the 
campaign to promote the rank and file 
organisation of the left in Unison. 

His platform embodies all of the pasi- 
tive elements of Yunus’s campaign but has 
also take up elements of the criticism made 
of him principally by Workers Power. His 
campaign clearly links the need to fight 
with the rank and file organisation needed 
to win that fight. 

SWP members in Unison have accused 
Workers Power of “being in a united front 
with the left of the bureaucracy” by back- 
ing Bannister. But the SWP does not reject 
united fronts with the left of the bureauc- 
racy in the individual strikes it has helped 
organise, such as Sefton, Sheffield and 
UCLH. The point is, that a united front 
with any bureaucrat is best carried out with 
an organisation that can hold them to ac- 
count. That kind of organisation—the rank 
and file movement—is what the SWP claim 
is impossible or unneccesary. 

The primary purpose of any election 
campaign must be to rally the rank and file 
to resist the bureaucracy and fight for its 
own organisation, Bannister’s campaign 
gives us the opportunity to do that. Yunus’s 
campaign is limited to voting in the elec- 
tion and for those that want more—join 
the SWP. It is not a way forward for the 
mass of our members. 

We urge all Unison members to vote 
Roger Bannister for General Secretary, and 


- to use the election campaign to fight for a 


rank and file organisation which can build 
the fighting organisation we really need to 
win the battles of the future and to con- 
front the hold of the bureaucracy which is 
threatening to strangle our union. 
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/EARLY THREE hundred residen- 
tial workers in Liverpool are now 
in their sixth week of an all out 
strike. They are fighting against the Labour 
Council’s attempt to force through cuts in 
wages and conditions. The workers care 
for vulnerable youth, people with mental 
illness and people with learning difficul- 
ties, in homes across the city. 

Like the recent successful strike of li- 
brary workers in Sheffield this strike needs 
solidarity from all council and public sec- 
tor workers. 

The Labour council in Liverpool is 
working overtime to prove its anti-work- 
ing class and pro-Blair credentials. They 
are trying to rip-up nationally agreed terms 
and conditions, costing workers between 
£500 and £2500 in lost pay a year. They 
want to end overtime. This could easily be 
done by employing a central pool of trained 
permanent staff to cover, but mstead the 
council want to introduce casual staff. 

The council have used everything at their 
disposal to try and break the strike, but 
they have failed, 





Liverpool 





They used the anti-union laws to chal- 
lenge the results of the first ballot, but a 
second ballot confirmed the overwhelm- 
ing support for the strike. 

They have sent in scabs to the homes, 
only to be met by determined picket lines 
which have succeeded in turning some 
scabs away, and by children in some of the 
homes who do not want scabs looking af- 
ter them! The council responded by send- 
ing in sledgehammer-wielding managers 
to break down the doors. 

The Council have ordered the police to 
stop the strikers collecting money in the 
city centre. But strikers have won support 
from union branches and workplaces lo- 
cally and nationally. 

The strike is solid, and is a rallying point 
for other workers in Liverpool who are 
taking on the council. Day care centre 
workers, housing workers and firefighters 
in the city are also in dispute with the coun- 
cil. 

One major problem the residential 
workers face, in common with all workers 
taking strike action, is the anti-union laws. 


- Social workersfight | 
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- So far the strikers have complied with 


them, but if they win solidarity from other 
workers they would have to defy the law. 

The strikers would like to picket out 
other workers in the homes who have 
joined the union after the ballot, but this 
too would be against the law. And it is not 
just the courts they would be fighting in 
this case—Unison has made it crystal clear 
that if they defy the law then official back- 
ing will be withdrawn. 


Solidarity 

At the moment local Unison branch and 
strike leaders are going along with this 
strategy in return for official backing. But 
if they are joined by other workers through 
solidarity action the strikers will need to 
be prepared to take on the courts, the coun- 
cil and their own union! 

Messages of support, donations and 
speakers: Residential Workers Strike Com- 
mittee, UNISON, Fourth Floor, Produce 
Exchange, 8 Victoria Street, Liverpool L2 
6QJ. Phone 0151 227 3965, Fax 0151 258 
1247. 





London Underground 





Strikes shake 





@ eptember saw management and 
& workers at London Underground 
squaring up for a major fight over 





pay. 

Management must have thought they 
were winning when the leadership of driv- 
ers’ union ASLEF recommended accept- 
ing their pathetic 3% offer. But their cel- 
ebrations didn’t last long. Hundreds of 
ASLEF members joined the transport un- 
ion RMT, which was prepared to organise 
strike action against the pay offer. A series 
of one-day strikes followed. 

Despite management lies that the strikes 
had little effect, they were clearly gaining 
momentum. On the second day of strike 
action on 1 September, management had 
to admit that only 38°% of trains ran on 
the Victoria and Piccadilly lines. By the 
following week half of all trains on the 
network were halted. 


Courts 

Management went back on the offen- 
sive, turning to the courts. They claimed 
that 800 new recruits to the RMT could 
not take part in the action because they 
had not been part of the original ballot! 

Using the Tory anti-union laws, the 
courts duly found in favour of London 
Underground. Rather than challenge the 


law and threaten all-out action across the 

tube and railways in the event of the new 

members being victimised if they struck, 

RMT leader Jimmy Knapp called off the 

48 hour strike planned for 20 September. 

The following day, however, brought 
news of the ASLEF members’ ballot. They 
rejected the deal and their leadership's 
recommendation by 2 to 1. The RMT an- 
nounced that they would ballot again be- 
tween 6 and 19 October. Another “Yes’ vote 
is virtually guaranteed and the strikes will 
continue in late October. The fight is on. 

Rank and file tube workers have to learn 
the lessons of the ups and downs of Sep- 
tember. 

@ The bosses will use disunity to weaken 
any strike. Now that ASLEF members 
have voted to reject the deal a united 
campaign of strike action must be or- 
ganised alongside a push for a single 
industrial union for all railworkers. The 
union bureaucrats must not be allowed 
to undermine the fight to win a decent 
pay rise through disunity. 

@ The best way to co-ordinate action, as 
the strikes in 1988 showed, is to estab- 
lish cross-union strike committees 
based on delegates from rank and file 
tubeworkers, able to plan action with- 
out being dependent on the decisions 


hasses 


of the cowardly trade union leaders. 

@ The anti-union laws are a powerful 
weapon in the bosses’ armoury. They 
will use them whenever they can. Only 
a united militant response. which 
means defying the laws and escalating 
the action, can re-establish effective 
trade unionism in the face of legal at- 
tacks. Meanwhile every trade unionist 
should be bombarding the Labour 
Party with demands for Tony Blair to 
stop saying Labour will keep these laws 
and to commit himself to their imme- 
diate repeal when he gets into Number 
10. 

@ The experience of the RMT’s recruit- 
ment drive nails the lie that workers 
are driven away from unions because 
they take action. The reverse, as ASLEF 
bureaucrats now realise, is the truth. 
Workers leave unions that don’t fight, 
that do nothing. The way to stop the 
union movement shrinking is to start 
the fight now. 

® Limiting the action to one day strikes 
carries the risk of defeat. The bosses 
will try to ride out the strikes and use 
the time between to undermine the 
action. United indefinite action can win 
on the Underground, and a lot quicker 
than a series of one day actions. 





Dave Carr 





Victory! 


EALTH WORKERS at London’s 
UCLH hospitals are celebrating 
victory in their fight to reinstate 
Dave Carr. Dave, a plastic surgery nurse 
and Unison branch Chair, was sacked af- 
ter managers accused him of intimidation 
during an argument over proposed job 
losses. But just eight hours away from the 
start of the biggest all out hospital strike 
for years management made a humiliating 
climbdown and reinstated him. 

Dave received a “final written warning”, 
which will leave him open to future vic- 
timisation. But his last minute reinstate- 
ment left managers close to tears and work- 
ers jubilant. 

Dave’s reinstatement is a clear victory 
for the strategy of all-out indefinite strike 
action. A strong tradition of sectional or- 





ganisation, with regular work-time branch 
meetings and a good shop stewards’ net- 
work, allowed Unison activists to win the 
ballot for all-out action. 


Limits 


Workers offered management emer- 
gency cover under union control, but 
placed strict limits on that cover. Had the 
strike gone ahead there would have been 
no catering, no cleaning and only minimal 
portering. Nursing cover would have been 
down to real emergency levels. 

Management, who accused Dave of in- 
timidation, had no qualms about intimi- 
dating workers themselves. They refused 
the offer of emergency cover, threatened a 
lock-out and planned to run specialist 
wards with agency staff and non-special- 


ist nurses. But their bluff was called. 

Nurse shop stewards were able to re- 
cruit entire wards to Unison, with nurses 
leaving the no-strike RCN, joining Unison 
and pledging strike action all in a single 
day. Management threatened that low paid 
union members would have to face “six 
months to a year” on strike pay. Now it is 
management who face months of humili- 
ation, 

it is vital that the momentum gained in 
the Dave Carr dispute is used to strengthen 
the fight against multi-skilling at UCLH. 

Across the NHS, Unison members need 
to learn the lessons of the fight to reinstate 
Dave Carr: one day strikes seldom win, 
and can drag on for months. All-out strikes 
can win—sometimes before the first picket 
line is mounted! 
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PSA AND NUCPS members at 
Companies House (CH) in Car- 
diff are set to ballot for a series 
of strikes in defence of three hundred 
workers threatened with contracting 
out. 

The vote of 202 to 111 in favour of 
moving to a ballot was won at a series 
of mass meetings last month, despite 
hostile opposition from local union 
leaders. This in itself represents a great 
step forward in the long running cam- 
paign to save civil service workers from 
worse conditions, lower pay and job 
cuts that come with privatisation. 

The first sign that management and 
Tory Minister Phillip Oppenheim were 
not going to have an easy ride came at 
the end of July. Ashock announcement 
that nine members of the computing 
department and the mainframe com- 
puter were to be contracted out to 
Hoskyns plc brought an immediate re- 
sponse. 

A spontaneous work-to-rule soon 
brought the computer crashing 
down.“Value for money”, it was sud- 
denly announced, could be found af- 
ter all with no loss of civil service jobs. 

But the strike vote had not been pro- 
posed by the local union leadership. It 
was moved from the floor of the meet- 
ing bya Workers Power supporter from 
the computer section. 

Despite the clear sign that militancy 
can win, the majority of the branch 
leaders wanted to wind down the cam- 
paign to save the other 300 jobs due to 
go by April 1996. They argued to keep 
an overtime ban in place as a bargain- 
ing chip for squeezing a few conces- 
sions, but admit defeat on the jobs 
front. 

The right-wing pulled out all the 
stops to try and prevent the vote for a 
ballot going through. 

Now every effort must be made to 








Workers Power supporters 


win the ballot and devise a strike strat- 
egy that can force management and the 
Tories to climb down again. 

Since the meetings, management 
have revealed their hand further by an- 
nouncing that they expect the 
workforce to shrink from over one 
thousand to as low as 400 by the year 
2000, due to the introduction of new 
technology. It is no longer a fight just 
for the 300; everyone’s job is at risk. 

The strike plans are as yet undecided. 
The unions want to ballot for “continu- 
ous” strike action, like the 
signalworkers did last summer. This 
involves giving the employer notice that 
we intend to strike on a series of indi- 
vidual days. As long as the first strike 
occurs within the first 28 days, mass 
meetings can then decide to implement 
or call off subsequent strikes at will, 
without invalidating the initial postal 
ballot. Crucially, the action should be 
controlled by the rank and file mem- 
bership as a whole, not some distant 
bureaucrat in London. 

When CH unions applied for off- 
cial backing for this form of action in 
defence of the nine computer jobs, they 
got an agreement for 50% strike pay 
for the three day strike followed by 
weekly strikes for the next three weeks. 
CPSA and NUCPS national leaders 
must be forced to continue with their 
backing. 


Messages of support can be sent to: 
The Trade Union Side, Room 2.144, 


Companies House, Crown Way, Car- . 


diff CF4 3UZ (tel/fax 01222 380197). 

For more news on civil service trade 
unions and the fight for a rank and file 
movement, get the second issue of 
Rank and File, journal of the Socialist 
Caucus, available from Rank and File, 
PO Box 3140, London E17 5LJ (price 
50p). 


Write to: BCM Box 7790, London WCIN 3XX 
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6 *° MARXISM 


Reb 


at the family firm of Ermen and Engels 

in Manchester, Engels moved to Lon- 
don. Jenny Marx had found a house in 
Regents Park Road. But Engels hesitated 
before taking on a three and a half year 
lease. 

France had just been defeated in the war 
with Prussia, and Engels expected a mili- 
tant upsurge as a result. He might have to 
leave quickly for Europe if revolutions 
broke out, he told Jenny Marx. 

Over twenty years later Engels was still 
in the same house. 

A revolution did indeed break out. But 
the Paris Commune was crushed in 1871, 
and with it, the vanguard of the French 
workers. The defeat of the Commune was 
a defeat for the whole European working 
class. The International Workingmen’s 
Association, the First International, col- 
lapsed soon after. 


Leaders 

But Engels’ next twenty five years in 
London were not to be wasted. His house, 
especially after Marx’s death in 1883, was 
to become the effective centre of the inter- 
national socialist movement. Leaders of the 
European Marxist parties were regular 
visitors. Edward Aveling, Eleanor Marx’s 
husband, described how: 

“Every day every post brought to his 
house newspapers and letters in every 
European language, and it was astontish- 
ing how he found time, with all his other 
work, to look through, keep in order and 
remember the chief contents of them all.” 

Among his “other work” was his edit- 
ing of the second and third volumes of 
Marx’s Capital; an enormous labour that 
probably only Engels, Marx’s life-long 
friend and collaborator, could have carried 
out. 

In the 1880s Engels continued to ex- 
pound and popularise Marx’s theories. The 
European workers’ movement was enter- 
ing into a new period of struggle. Much of 
Engels’ attention was directed towards 
advising and encouraging the German 
workers’ movement which was led by an 
explicitly Marxist party. 

Engels concentrated on Germany for 
good reasons. Germany was becoming the 
industrial power house of Europe.From 
German unification in 1871, to 1880, in- 
dustrial production doubled. It was to 
double again by 1913. This rapid industri- 
alisation was producing a new and power- 
ful proletariat, one not demoralised by the 
defeats that had shaken the French work- 
ers. 


Elections 

Despite the “Anti-Socialist laws” intro- 
duced in 1878 to try and stifle the party, 
German Social Democracy grew: rapidly 
on the basis of contesting parliamentary 
and regional elections, an activity which 
was still legal. By the mid-1880s the party 
was gaining over half a million votes and 
had a significant parliamentary fraction in 
the Reichstag. It still functioned under 
semi-legality, however. 

The German party became a model 
amon Fmropecen socsalssts. The anarchist 
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Concluding our series commemorating the centenary of Frederick 
Engels' death, John McKee tells the story of Engels’ role in the 
founding of the Second International 


failing. Social democracy was going from 
strength to strength. 

Neither Marx nor Engels let their heads 
be turned by the phenomenal growth of 
the German party. They did their utmost 
to steer the party along the tracks of a real 
Communist programme. In 1875 they had 
written a critique of the founding pro- 
gramme of the party, the Critique of the 
Gotha Programme, which unified two dif- 
ferent trends in the German movement. 
By 1879 they were so alarmed at what they 
saw as a growing bourgeois trend in the 
movement that they threatened an open 
break with the party. 

_ The right wing of the party led by 
Vollmar increasingly argued that power 
could be achieved by “gradual means”. In 
an article in Social Democrat, the party's 
legal journal, he declared the assertion that 
the party strived for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was a lie. This was proved, he 


Paul Lafargue 


said, by the fact that it was absent from 

the party. programme. In the Reichstag, 

Wilhelm Liebknecht, a major leader of the 

party, declared that the party intended to 

reach its goal only by peaceful means, and 

that the idea of violent revolution was an 
“absurdity”. 

The threat of an open break, contained 
ina “circular letter” to the leadership from 
Marx and Engels, led to a delegation being 
hastily despatched to London. Out of this 
meeting came a block between Engels and 
the left wing of the party led by August 
Bebel, an alliance which was to last until 
Engels’ death and which succeeded in 
putting the open revisionists in the party 
into a minority for that time. 

While Engels was to concentrate on 


party building in Germany for whole peri- 


ods, he did not neglect socialists in other 
countries who regularly wrote to him for 
comment and advice. 

His v oes correspondence in the 
1880s and 1890s sees him discussing with 
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collaborating with Victor Adler, leader of 
the Austrian socialists, with Turati in Italy, 
and with Czech socialists. In Britain he was 
closely involved in the attempts to build a 
Marxist party alongside Eleanor Marx and 
Aveling. 

Engels also had close contact with the 
French socialists. By the late 1870s the 
French proletariat was beginning to re- 
cover from the defeat inflicted on it after 
the Commune. Jules Guesde was released 
from jail under an amnesty for the 
Communards in 1879 and went on to 
found the French Workers’ Party. The par- 
ty’s programme was drafted by Guesde and 
Paul Lafargue, Marx’s son-in-law, and 
written up by Marx. Lafargue was to be- 
come a regular visitor to Regents Park 
Road. 


Possible 

The French party developed its own 
revisionist wing around Paul Brousse. 
Brousse led the “Possibilists”, so named 
because for them politics was the “art of 
the possible”. They believed in making 
alliances with bourgeois radicals to achieve 
reforms. This led to a split with the party 
in 1882. Engels’ response is symptomatic 
of his approach to party building in this 
period: 

“Unity is a wonderful thing if it can be 
achieved, but there are more important 
things than unity, Since Marx and I have 
been fighting so-called socialists all our 
lives, we cannot complain that this con- 
flict has broken out.” 

Obviously, the fundamental tool in unit- 
ing the working class internationally 
around a principled common programme 
was an international organisation. The 
First International had been finally wound 
up in 1878, although it had effectively 
collapsed in the wake of the Commune. 
With the revival of socialism in Europe 
came proposals to refound an Interna- 
tional, in the late 1870s and again in the 
early 1880s. 

Engels was against these proposals. He 
thought that events in Europe would de- 
termine when an international could be 
launched. He was terrified that an inter- 
national launched prematurely would be 
dominated by “emigrés” rather than be 
really representative of large parties rooted 
in the proletariat. Engels wanted to avoid 
at all costs the internecine warfare between 
emigrés and anarchists that dogged the 
First International in its final years. 


Conference 

By the end of the 1880s the situation 
had changed. The growth of the German 
and French parties and the revival of so- 
cialism in Britain led to calls for an Inter- 
national on a new basis. In 1887 both the 
British TUC and the German Social Demo- 
crats independently called for an interna- 
tional conference to be organised. 

Engels 1 recogmised the danger of a re- 
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TUC had commissioned the “Possibilists” 
in France to convene their conference. So 
Engels threw himself into organising a 
Marxist International. For the first six 
months of 1889 Engels put aside much of 
his other work to use all his contacts to 
ensure the biggest and broadest confer- 
ence. 

In 1889, the centenary of the French 
Revolution, two separate conferences met 
in Paris. Hyndman, leader of the British 
Social Democratic Federation, reported: 

“Two mutually recriminating congresses 
were held in separate halls by Possibilists 
and impossibilists respectively, the anar- 
chists being impartially present at both.” 

But Hyndman’s cynicism proved to be 
wrong. The Marxist congress had broader 
representation and, again under Engels 
encouragement, the two groupings were 
soon to fuse in a single International un- 
der the influence of the left wing. The Sec- 





Eleanor Marx 


ond International was established and co- 
ordinated a series of struggles and strikes 
for the eight hour day each May Day in the 
1890s. 

The 1890s saw Engels taking up the fight 
against the right wing in the German party. 
Eleanor Marx had attended the first con- 
gress of the party after the repeal of the 
anti-socialist laws at Halle. She wrote to 
Engels that she thought the party in the 
Reichstag had grown “rather bourgeois”. 

A decision of the party to revise its pro- 
gramme at its next congress, at Erfurt in 
1891, led Engels to publish, for the first 
time, Marx’s critique of the Gotha pro- 
gramme. He did it in the social democratic 
journal edited by Karl Kautsky, then part 
of the left wing, without asking permis- 
sion of the leadership. 

The party Executive were infuriated and 
broke off contact with Engels for a month 
or more. But Engels did not mind because 
the leaders could no longer prevent Marx’s 
criticism being laid before a new genera- 
tion of workers. In the end the draft of the 


new programme was sent to Engels who 


iiding the 
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suggested numerous amendments, many 
of which were incorporated. 

Some socialists have looked back at this 
period and tried to implicate Engels in the 
growing revisionism in the social democ- 
racy. The record shows that Engels spent 
his last years fighting this bourgeois trend 
in the movement. But why did he not or- 
ganise to split the movement and drive out 
the revisionists through factional struggle 
as Lenin did in the Russian Social Democ- 
racy? 

His attitude to the right wing at this time 
is summed up in a letter he sent to 
Plekhanov in 1895 about the French so- 
cialist leader Jaures: 

“Jaures is on the right road, he is learn- 
ing Marxism. He has already made excel- 
lent progress—far better than I had hoped. 


Anyhow, we must not demand too much_ 
orthodoxy! The party is too large and — 


Marx’s theories are too widespread, for a 


few more or less isolated cranks in the 


western countries to do much harm.” 

Engels was writing in a period where 
the Marxist parties were growing apace and 
the movement was assembling its cadre. 
What Engels did not systematise, nor could 
he have done at the time, were his own 
insights into developments within the 
European economies and their effects on 
the working class itself. 


Privileged 

Most significant was the development 
of a labour aristocracy, a privileged social 
layer out of which a labour bureaucracy 
grew. This bureaucracy was to become an 
important mechanism through which the 
working class was to be reconciled with 
capitalist society. The reformists were to 
base themselves on this aristocracy and 
bureaucracy. | 

Even Lenin, who recognised the need 
to build a cadre party around a clear revo- 
lutionary programme against the revision- 
ists in Russia, did not generalise from this 
to the rest of Europe until after 1914. 

It was the war—and the collapse of the 
Second International in an orgy of social 
chauvinism—that finally brought home to 
Lenin the role of reformism in the work- 
ers’ movement and its connection to the 
development of the imperialist stage of 
capitalism. In analysing these new devel- 
opments Lenin found that Engels’ writings 
and insights of the 1880s and 1890s pro- 


vided invaluable building blocks in devel-. 


oping Marxism,for a new epoch. 


Engels died'on Monday, 5 August 1895. — 


Socialist friends and party leaders from all 
over Europe attended the private funeral 
that Engels had insisted upon. He was cre- 
mated and his ashes scattered off Beachy 
Head in Eastbourne, his favourite seaside 
resort. 

As always, Engels avoided what he re- 
garded as “needless fuss” over his position 
in the socialist movement, always defer- 
ring to the greater theoretician and thinker, 
his friend Marx. In one reply to a 70th 


‘birthday greeting Engels had written: 


“It is my fate that I should reap the fame 
and honour sown by a much greater man— 
Karl Marx. I can only pledge to spend the 
rest of my life in the active service of the 
proletariat”. 

He more than lived up to his promise.@ 
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TEPHEN HAWKING’S book A 
Brief History of Time is now avail- 
able on CD-ROM. The multime- 
dia format allows the viewer to flip through 
a complex series of interrelated scientific 
and philosophical insights, to the accom- 
paniment of the author’s own musings. 

Those who do not own a CD-ROM, but 
who want to experience something simi- 
lar on the printed page, could try reading 
Reason in Revolt, by former Militant lead- 
ers Ted Grant and Alan Woods. 

Modelled on Engels’ Dialectics of Na- 
ture, Grant and Woods’ book attempts to 
use recent advances across the scientific 
spectrum—from subatomic physics to 
genetics—to show the contemporary rel- 
evance of dialectical materialism. 





There are excellent explanations of the | 


origins and basic laws of dialectical think- 
ing, and interesting popularisations of re- 
cent scientific discoveries. Most non-sci- 
entists will learn a lot from this book, and 
scientists will learn a lot about the history 
of philosophy, although not in any system- 
atic way. 

In the first 80 pages we are whisked 
through the basic laws of logic and the 
origins of their discovery, chaos theory. the 
behaviour of liquids, the Periodic Table, 
evolutionary biology, particle physics, the 
method of Marx’s Capital and the role of 
the individual in the revolutionary proc- 
ess. 

And then we are whisked through it all 
again! By page 423 the reader's brain is 
awash with ideas and information about 
every concept in the pop-science lexicon: 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, Ein- 
stein’s theories of relativity, Mandelbrot’s 
fractals, Piaget’s theories of child develop- 
ment, Richard Dawkins’ “selfish gene”, etc 
Cts 25.5) 

But the book is not a success in its own 
terms. The authors’ declared intention is 
to “show the relation between [Marxist 


philosophy] and the position of science and — 


philosophy in the modern world.” (p15) 
However, the book’s approach to the role 
of dialectical thinking in science itself is 
precisely its weakest point. 


Debate 

There has always been a debate within 
Marxism about the limits of dialectical 
logic. Many “Western Marxists”, includ- 
ing Lukacs and Sartre, have claimed that 
whilst dialectical materialism is a valid 
approach to the study of human history, 
dialectical laws do not govern the devel- 
opment of nature. 

Marx and Engels, however, insisted that 
nature’s laws were profoundly dialectical. 
The task of human thought was to grasp 
these laws, first approximately and then 
with ever more accuracy. This fundamen- 
tally correct standpoint is the one that 
Grant and Woods adopt. But too often they 
simply “anoint” a particular scientific dis- 
covery or theory as dialectical. 

They aim to show how contemporary 
scientific discoveries prove the validity of 
the dialectic. Using numerous examples 
they attempt to demonstrate that only a 
world view which studies things in their 
process of transition, as a dynamic unity 
of opposites, can theorise complex phe- 
nomena. 

A typical passage begins with a descrip- 
tion of a natural phenomenon and the “ac- 
cepted” scientific explanation for it. Then 
the story is told of how modern science 
destroyed the accepted theory and replaced 
it with a new one, often undermining the 
basic suppositions of that branch of sci- 
ence itself. Then the truism is introduced 
that “things are more complex than they 
seem”, that all things are a dialectical “unity 
of opposites”. 


Laws 
This method, whereby the laws of dia- 


lectical motion are laid down in advance 
and then science used to “demonstrate” 
them, has only limited value and can be 
dangerous. It risks imposing these laws as 
“abstract truths” upon the science in ques- 
tion rather than revealing their operation 
through a detailed examination of the spe- 
cific laws that govern a particular science. 

Grant and Woods themselves explain 
that an intuitive grasp of dialectical truth 
was long ago stumbled upon in mystical 
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form by early religions, such as Taoism, 
Buddhism and Hinduism. The danger of 
an approach which says “every new dis- 
covery is proof of the dialectic” is that it is 
virtually indistinguishable from so much 
of the modern mysticism, religion and ec- 
lectic mumbo-jumbo that Grant and 
Woods set themselves against. Modern 
sub-atomic physics may very well confirm 
to a dialectician that the “unity of oppo- 
sites” is a fundamental feature of matter. 
But equally, others can and do take it as 
“proof” of the existence of yin and yang 
for example. 


Truth 

What today is held to be scientific truth 
can tomorrow be revealed as a bad approxi- 
mation to the truth. To hold up today’s 
scientific orthodoxy as a “proof” of the 
dialectic is to fall into the trap of imposing 
an abstract model on concrete reality, not 
discovering dialectical laws in reality itself. 

Take the example of “phase transitions”, 
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point of water, 100 degrees celsius, as an 
illustration of the qualitative leap. A greater 
and greater quantity of heat energy, added 
to water, produces a qualitative change, 
from water into steam. 

But dialectical materialists were happy 
to cite this example long before the study 
of “phase transitions” began. 18th century 
physics provided a perfectly good illustra- 
tion of the dialectics of nature, in the boil- 
ing point of water, but now science has 
discovered more profound and general 
truths about this process. A “phase transi- 
tion” is more than just a qualitative leap. 
The study of phase transitions is the study 
of the sub-phases of the qualitative leap. 

Likewise the Periodic Table, the chart 
found on the wall of every school chemis- 
try lab, which shows how changes in 
atomic quantities produce changes in the 
quality of matter itself. Even in its early, 
speculative form, before being corrected 
and completed by modern science, the 
Periodic Table was an excellent example 


Marxism in the abstract, 


have been more profound if his empirical 
research over 30 years or more had been 
guided by a reading of Hegel. They insist 
that Darwin was, “unconsciously using a 
similar method" to Marx. 

Clearly, a consistent (i.e. dialectical) 
materialist would not have made the com- 
promises with religion that Darwin did 
regarding the origin of matter in general. 
But would he or she have produced a bet- 
ter account of the origin and development 
of the species, an account that in all essen- 
tials remains valid today? 


Mysticism 

Without coming to terms with these is- 
sues Grant and Woods at times succeed in 
converting dialectical materialism into a 
substitute mysticism themselves. The fol- 
lowing is just one of many infuriating pas- 
sages: . 

“Change affects all, but not only in a 
negative way. Alongside death there is life, 
and order arises spontaneously out of 
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the process whereby matter changes from 
solid to liquid, non-magnet to magnet or 
conductor to superconductor etc. Accord- 
ing to Grant and Woods, such transitions 
are clear examples of the dialectical law of 
transformation of quantity into quality: 

“All these processes are different, yet it 
has now been established beyond doubt 
that they are similar, so much so that the 
mathematics applied to one of these ex- 
periments can be applied to many others” 
(p53); 

and: 

“The phrase ‘phase transition’ is neither 
more nor less than a qualitative leap” 
(p50). 

Anybody who studies dialectics will 
soon encounter the example of the boiling 
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of the dialectic. But empirical and theo- 
retical physics, not dialectics, was able to 
render the truth of the Periodic Table more 
profound. 

Grant and Woods’ survey of scientific 
progress ends with a bold claim: 

“How many errors, blind alleys and cri- 
ses in science could have been avoided if 
scientists had been equipped with a meth- 
odology which genuinely reflects the dy- 
namic reality of nature, instead of conflict- 
ing with it at every turn!” (p376) 

This is a good question. But for Grant 
and Woods it is only rhetorical, when in 
fact it needs a serious answer. 

Grant and Woods, for example, fail to 
demonstrate how Darwin’s theory of natu- 
ral selection by means of variation would 


chaos. The two sides of the contradiction 
are inseparable. Without death, life itself 
would be impossible. Every man and 
woman is not only aware of themselves 
but of the negation of themselves, their 
limit. We come from nature and will re- 
turn to nature.” 

This calls to mind not so much Engels 
but the ramblings of the blind old Shaolin 
monk to David Carradine’s Grasshopper 
in the TV series Kung Fu. 


Cosmology 

By far the best part of the book is that 
devoted to a review of debates in modern 
cosmology. Here, Grant and Woods are 
able to trace the progression from revolu- 
tionary science to counter-revolutionary 
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ideology in the “Big-Bang” theories about 
the origin of the universe. 
But ultimately the book is testimony to 


the fact that, no matter how capably one _ 


can teach dialectical materialism, that is 
no guarantee of being able to change real- 
ity in a revolutionary way. 

Ten years ago Grant and Woods would 
not have been able to write this book, be- 
cause their duties at the head of a large 
“Marxist” organisation, with significant 
roots in the working class, would not have 
allowed them time. Today they are the lead- 
ers of a few dozen comrades, expelled from 
Militant, which itself has abandoned many 
of Grant and Woods’ basic ideas. 

Grant predicted that Militant would 
become “the decisive force on the planet 
within a decade”. But the past decade has 
utterly disproved Grant’s view of the dy- 
namics of the British class struggle. He 
predicted that “the left could not lose” in 
the Labour Party, that capitalism would 
“crash” after 1987, that the workers would 
flow into the Labour Party and that Stalin- 
ism could not be overthrown. .Each pre- 
diction has been dramatically disproved. 

And these were the things that Grant, 
who liked to call Marxism, “the science of 
perspectives” should have got right. 


Failure 

Grant’s Militant Tendency presided over 
the failure of the Liverpool City Council 
struggle and then the betrayal of the March 
1990 Poll Tax demonstrators who fought 
the police. He presided over an organisa- 
tion that was rigidly bureaucratic; which 
tolerated sexism, homophobia and outright 
boorishness about all things “intellectual”, 

Grant’s failure was basically a failure of 
method. Grant treated the dialectics of 
history as if they were the dialectics of 
nature. He treated them as immutable laws 
which, once discovered, would “prove” the 
eventual triumph of socialism, and com- 
pared to which the subjective human ele- 
ment is ultimately irrelevant. The “ham- 
mer blows of class struggle”, for Grant, 
would always solve and overcome the lack 
of conscious revolutionary leadership. That 
outlook is what enables Grant to believe, 
to this day, that the Labour Party can bring 
about socialism, peacefully, through par- 
liament! 


Retired 


Now Grant has retired to the safer 
ground of writing commentaries on sci- 
ence and the theory of knowledge it might 
be argued that he can do little harm. 

But, whatever its merits, we have to say 
that this book is the product of a defeat. It 
is the product of the failure of an impor- 
tant centrist leader of post-war “Trotsky- 
ism”. 

Whatever Grant and Woods can teach 
us about Marxism in the abstract, they can 
teach us nothing positive about the way to 
build a revolutionary workers’ party and 


fight for socialism. 
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As a background 
to the debates 
provoked by Ken 
Loach's film Land | 
and Freedom 
Richard Brenner 
describes the : 
main events and 
the role played by | 
the working class 
parties in the 

Spanish 

Civil War 


EN LOACH has made a film of tremendous 

importance to the working class movement. 

| . Land and Freedom, opening in Britain on 6 
October, dramatises key events of the great Spanish 
Revolution of 1936-39. 

Loach focuses on the experiences of a young 
Liverpudlian communist who goes to Spain as part 
of the International Brigade to fight the fascists. The 
film depicts not only the hardship and horror of a 
bloody civil war; as Loach himself says: 

“It is about an experience of revolution betrayed, 
and it raises the question of whether such a moment 
may come again in Europe.” 

We are certain that such a revolution will come 

“*acain. That is why we must learn the lessons of 
Spain. 
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The Communist Party 


ties of the Communist International present inside 
Spain. 

The Stalinists set up a union of small businessmen 
and manufacturers (GEPCI) and loudly defended the 
interests of the middle class and the employers. They 
backed every reactionary step of the Caballero coali- 
tion and the Negrin-Prieto regime that followed it. In 
January 1937 the Stalinist Minister of Supply in Cata- 
lonia dissolved workers’ supply committees, allowing 
GEPCI speculators to hoard food and push prices up. 

Worse was to come. In December 1936 the Soviet 
paper Pravda threatened that: 

“As for Catalonia, the purging of the Trotskyists and 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists has begun; it will be con- 
ducted with the same energy as it was in the USSR.” 

They were true to their word. The CP and the Catalan 
PSUC backed the government’s dissolution of the revo- 
lutionary committees, and argued for the full restora- 
tion of the barracks system, officer privileges and an 
end to democracy within the workers’ militias. They 
pushed within the government for censorship of the 
POUM and anarchist press, slandering their opponents 
as “fascists”. 

In May 1937 it was Stalinist forces that were to the 
fore in the attack on the anarchist and POUM workers 
in Barcelona. Following this treachery, Stalinist police, 
trained and led by agents of the Soviet secret police, 
hunted down, tortured and killed thousands of revolu- 
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AR FROM promoting workers’ revolution, the 
Communist, Party of Spain was slavishly loyal 
to Stalin’s theory of “socialism in one country”. 

This anti-Marxist daydream declared that socialism 
could be built in the USSR alone. The main aim of 
Communists was to defend the USSR’s “peaceful co- 
existence” with the main capitalist powers. Anything 
that antagonised Britain, France and the USA—such 
as a successful workers’ revolution in Spain—had to 
be avoided at all costs. 

Moscow devised the “Peoples’ Front” policy, which 
tied Communist Parties to a permanent alliance with 
the “democratic” sections of the capitalist class. 

In Spain this policy was translated into the slogan 
“First Win the War!”. The content of this practical 
sounding slogan proved disastrous for the Spanish revo- 
lution. 

Workers’ control, peasant land seizures, democratic 
peoples’ militias, revolutionary committees were uni- 
versal. All of these had to be steadily undermined and 
abolished by the Stalinists in the name of unifying the 
Republican camp to win the war against the fascists. 

Diaz, the leader of the party, told his Central Com- 
mittee in March 1937 that under the Popular Front 
government, land seizures, collectivisation, and the con- 
fiscation of capitalist property were “not only not de- 
sirable, but absolutely impermissible”. 

But only the industrial workers and mass of poor 
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Trotskyist International 18, out now, ial 
contains a detailed background on the 
POUM, a review of Land and Freedom and 
its impact in Spain today, and a translation 
of the leaflet issued by the Trotskyists on 
the Barcelona barricades in 1937. 
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peasants had the social weight and material interest to 
defeat fascism; the “democratic” capitalists could, in 
the end, surrender democracy and continue to enjoy 
the fruits of exploitation. By destroying the workers’ 
revolution the Stalinists would ensure the victory of 
fascism in the war. 

The Communist Party was uniquely placed to carry 
out this counter-revolutionary policy. It had all the 
prestige and authority of Moscow and the Soviet state 
behind it. 

It had iron discipline, vast financial backing from 

the USSR and an army of functionaries from the par- 


tionary fighters—all in the name of unity of the anti- 
fascist bloc. 

Andrés Nin of the POUM and the veteran anarchist 
leader Camillo Berneri were murdered in cold blood. 

Having done the capitalists’ dirty work for them, 
the Stalinists themselves were not saved. In March 
1939, the capitalist National Defence Junta took power 
in Republican Spain, determined to finish the job of 
previous regimes, and surrender outright to Franco. 
The CP was expelled from the government, persecuted, 
its militants hunted down and killed. And there was 
no-one left to defend them. 
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The Socialist Party 


HE SPANISH Socialist Party, pur- 

M §=6sued anon-existent middle course in 
the Spanish revolution. They wanted 

the impossible: a peaceful, parliamentary 
road to stable capitalist development in 
which all classes could find common cause. 

But once Franco launched the rebellion 
the choice was fascism or socialist revolu- 
tion. 

The Socialists used their influence within 
the working class—in particular their trade 
union federation, the UGT—to hold back 
the militant action of the working class it- 
self. 

As Franco’s columns advanced, Azafia’s 
Republican government hushed up the 
news and refused to let the workers arm 
themselves. The Socialist Party leadership 
played a disgraceful role in this. 

On 18 July, the day after Franco’s rebel- 
lion began, the national committees of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties issued a 
joint declaration with the complacent mes- 
sage that: 

“The moment is a difficult one, but by 
no means desperate. The Government is 
certain that it has sufficient resources to 
overcome the criminal attempt...” 

Fortunately, the rank and file of the 
UGT—and hundreds of thousands of oth- 
ers—were not so complacent. They did not 
wait quietly for the fascists to march 
through Spain exterminating militants and 
destroying their organisations. 

Instead the workers armed themselves. 

Within a week all transport in the Re- 


The POUM & the 


| LANDERED, DENOUNCED as 
. Trotskyists and “fascists”, hunted 

down, suppressed and murdered 
by the Stalinists . . . the POUM were the 
most vilified and persecuted party of the 
Spanish Revolution. 

They organised some of the most com- 
mitted fighters for socialism in the whole 
of Spain. Unlike the reformists, Stalinists 
and anarchists, they argued clearly that the 
fate of the war and the fate of the revolu- 
tion were intertwined, that the defeat of 
the one could only mean the defeat of the 
other. 

But three months after the banning of 
the POUM in June 1937, the party was 
stone dead, never to rise again. Why? 

The answer does not lie in their relative 
lack of size and influence. At the onset of 
the Civil War the POUM was larger than 
the Stalinist organisation in Catalonia. 
Among their leaders numbered many of the 
founders of the Communist movement in 
Spain. Their 8,000 membership quickly 
quadrupled in the first weeks, due to their 
relatively high degree of political training 
and their heroism in leading the land and 
factory seizures. 





public was under the control of a joint com- 
mittee of the UGT and the anarchist CNT. 
UGT members sat on the committee of anti- 
fascist militias. 

But their leaders still had aims quite dif- 
ferent from the Socialist rank and file. Even 
when the leader of the left-wing of the party, 
Largo Caballero, took over the reins of 
office, the party remained completely tied 
to capitalism. His coalition declared that it 
would put aside all “ideological differences, 
since at the present there can be no other 
task than that of assuring the smashing of 
the insurrection”. 

But these were not just ideological dif- 
ferences between workers’ parties. The 
coalition included capitalist ministers—and 
in the course of resisting the fascists the 
workers had seized the capitalists’ facto- 
ries and the peasants had taken over their 
land. The bosses wanted “their” property 
back. The masses wanted guarantees that 
they were fighting for a better future, not a 
return to the poverty and oppression of the 
past, 

The Caballero cabinet refused to distrib- 
ute land to the peasantry, a step which 
would have done more than any military 
act to weaken support for Franco, which 
was strongest in the deeply religious rural 
areas. 

Where UGT committees had taken over 


’ factories, railroads, mines and offices, the 


Caballero government appointed its own 
directors to take control back from the 
workers. 


The POUM built up considerable power 
by recruiting over 10,000 members of the 
workers’ militias in the first months of the 
war. The reason for the POUM'’s defeat lay 
in their politics and programme. 

Instead of denouncing the Peoples’ 
Front, Nin called fos"an authentic govern- 
ment of the Popular Front”. Crucially, he 
failed to use the POUM’s influence in the 
Lerida revolutionary committee to push for 
the building of democratic workers’ coun- 
cils that could have become an alternative 
centre of power to the Republican govern- 
ment. 

Instead, he entered the government in 
Catalonia, becoming Minister of Justice. 
Whereas on 7 September 1936 he had 
raised the call, “Down with the bourgeois 
ministers”, within 10 days the POUM had 
changed their tune, saying that they were 
“willing to leave the question open” as to 
capitalist representatives sitting in the 
cabinet. The POUM’s errors were not con- 
fined to the central question of government. 
Their opportunism extended to the CNT 
leaders, who they failed to criticise, despite 
their class collaboration, Even at the height 
of the fighting in Barcelona in May 1937, 


The Anarchists 


| HE SPANISH anarchist movement 
mwas distinguished by extreme hostil- 
ity to capitalism, reformism and Sta- 
linism. What is more, it had a mass follow- 
ing among the bravest and most resolute 
sections of the working class. In Catalonia 
and Barcelona—the industrial centre of the 
Spanish state and the heart of the revolu- 
tion—the anarchist CNT union had more 
support than all the other workers’ parties 
put together. 

Yet anarchism was found tragically in- 
capable of leading the revolution to victory. 

It was CNT members who were to the 
fore in July 1936 in seizing arms, collectiv- 
ising. the land, and instituting workers’ 
control in the factories. But there was one 
central task that remained unresolved. The 
state remained in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Anarchism teaches hostility to the bour- 
geois state. But it goes further than this, 
rejecting any form of state, even one like 
the early Soviet state which derived its revo- 
lutionary authority from mass democratic 
organisations of the working class and peas- 
antry. 

Thus when the workers and peasants 
took over the land and the workplaces, the 
anarchists believed the revolution was 


over—it had won. Now all that needed to 
be done was to defend it. 

Yet in July 1936 the revolution had only 
opened up a period of dual power between 
the workers and the capitalists. Mass popu- 
lar committees and militias co-existed with 
the capitalist governments of the Spanish 
Republic and of Catalonia. 

These governments were organising cen- 
tres for the re-establishment of capitalist 
control in the economy and in society as a 
whole. To complete the revolution and 
protect its gains, the existing state and gov- 
ernment needed to be smashed—utterly 
dissolved—and replaced by a government 
based on recallable delegates from demo- 
cratic workers’ and peasants’ commiuttees— 
a workers’ state. 

The anarchist leaders rejected this en- 
tirely: they did not distinguish between the 
capitalist and the workers’ state. Thus, 
claiming as their excuse “extraordinary cir- 
cumstances” (the revolution itself!) they 
actually joined the bourgeois coalition gov- 
ernment. i 

Four CNT leaders entered Caballero’s 
cabinet on 4 November 1936. Immediately, 
the CNT had to give assurances in return 
for this privilege. The militant, anarchist- 
controlled Council for the Defence of 


Abd-el-Krim, leader of the struggle for 
Moroccan independence from Spain, sent 
an emissary to Caballero asking for an end 
to colonial rule. Caballero refused, fearing 
to antagonise Britain and France, who were 
fighting resistance movements in their own 
colonies. Yet Franco’s armies were based 
in Morocco—they had launched their re- 
bellion there. Independence would have 
shattered the fascist army in its very base. 

In May 1937, it was the PSUC, a fused 
organisation of the Socialist and Commu- 
nist Parties in Catalonia, that led the armed 
assault on workers’ control of the telephone 
exchange. UGT leaders ordered their mem- 
bers to cease resistance and dismantle their 
barricades. 

Having thus undermined his own base 
on the left-wing of the Socialist Party, Ca- 
ballero was from then on a prisoner of the 
right-wing, the bourgeoisie and the 
Stalinists in his coalition. When these open 
defenders of the capitalists had no further 
use for him he was booted aside. Right- 
wingers like the industrialist Prieto and 
Negrin were installed with Stalinist sup- 
port. 

They proceeded to complete the destruc- 
tion of the revolution within Republican 
territory, exhausting the revolutionary en- 
ergy of the workers and peasants and up- 
rooting anything that could have given the 
masses something tangible to fight for. 

This “government of victory” thus paved 
the way for the final defeat of the Republic 
in 1939.8 . 





when the CNT leaders abandoned their own 
rank and file, the POUM failed to criticise 
them and demand that they form a com- 
mon front to defend the workers’ gains from 
the government. What is more, they too 
abandoned the barricades under instruc- 
tion from their leaders, while the fighting 
was still in progress. 

This opportunism towards the right wing 
went alongside extreme hostility to the left. 
When the POUM's largest section, in Bar- 
celona, voted along Trotskyist lines in April 
1937 for the building of workers’ councils 
(soviets) as alternative centres of power, 
Nin responded with bureaucratic repres- 
sion of internal criticism. He banned fac- 
tions, recalling dissidents from the front and 
summarily expelling them from the party. 

From these expulsions a genuine 
Trotskyist organisation was founded, the 
Bolshevik-Leninists, Spanish section of the 
Fourth International. A month later it was 
the Bolshevik-Leninists who, together with 
the left wing split from the anarchists the 
Friends of Durrutti and the Libertarian 
Youth, were agitating on the barricades in 
Barcelona for a general strike against the 
government and for working class power. 


Aragon sent a delegation to Caballero’s 
cabinet to guarantee that they would “ac- 
cept all the laws it passes”. 

Similarly CNT ministers in the Catalan 
government accepted the dissolution of the 
revolutionary committees and the disarm- 
ing of the militias without a murmur of 
protest. 

In May 1937 the tragic flaw lodged in 
the anarchist conception of the state led to 
disaster. 

Whilst Stalinist and government police 
and Assault Guards attacked the telephone 
exchange, smashed barricades and arrested 
anarchist workers and CNT members, CNT 
leaders appealed to all workers to: 

“Think of our great goal, common to all 
... Above all else, unity! Put down your 
arms.” 

Disgusted, the most militant anarchist 
workers tore up copies of the CNT paper 
on the barricades. But the damage had been 
done. The CNT radio and apparatus sped 
into action to stop reinforcements coming 
in from across the Republic to defend the 
telephone exchange. 


As the government pressed the offensive, 


destroying CNT offices and murdering 
prominent anarchists, the CNT had dug its 
own grave.@ 
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HEN PEOPLE complain 
that they are “being ex- 
ploited” at work they usu- 


ally mean that they are being treated 
unfairly or being ripped off. There are 
plenty of ruthless entrepreneurs 
around who make a quick fortune by 
refusing to pay wages due, making il- 
legal deductions from the pay packet, 
forcing staff to work unpaid overtime 
and so on. 
One recent example was the Glas- 
_ gow student forced to clock off by 
Burger King bosses whenever custom 
was slack. 

But exploitation means more than 
this. 

Capitalism does not depend on rip- 
offs for its survival. Capitalism lives 
and breathes because it is a system that 
generates profits (surplus value). 

Once they have invested their money 
(capital) into materials, machinery and 
manpower, bosses sell the resulting 
products for more than they laid-out 
in the first place. The creation of this 
surplus is what Marxists mean by ex- 
ploitation. 

Understanding where this surplus 
comes from was a task that taxed the 
brains of economists in the 18th and 
19th centuries. To find the answer they 
had to change their understanding of 
the nature of labour itself. 

Economists had long asked them- 
selves the question: how is the value 
of goods determined? Real advance 
was only made when economist 
William Petty first outlined a labour 
theory of value in 1662. He put it this 
way: 

“If a man can bring to London an 
ounce of silver out of the earth in Peru, 
in the same time that he can produce a 
bushel of corn, then the one is the natu- 
ral price of the other.” 

In short, the value of any product is 
determined by the amount of labour 
used to produce it. 

Adam Smith took over this theory 
in the 1770s and improved it. He 
showed that all products exchange 
with each other according to the 
amount of labour worked up in them. 
But his theory hit a problem. If labour 
was the only source of value, and if 
products of equal value exchanged 
with each other, how then to explain 
the exchange that took place between 
worker and capitalist? 

It was obvious that the workers did 
not receive in wages the full value of 
the product of their work. Otherwise 
how could the capitalist make a profit? 
There seemed to be no equal exchange 
in the wage-labour relationship. 

So Smith decided that the theory 
applied only to the exchange of goods. 
not labour. 

David Ricardo, a later political 
economist, disagreed. It did apply to 
the exchange between worker and 
capitalist. So where did profit come 
from if labour was the only source of 
value and there was equal exchange? 

Ricardo witnessed the enormous 
strides forward in productivity brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution. He 
argued that this was reducing the 
amount of time needed to produce the 
goods the workers lived on (food, 
clothes, housing etc.) and therefore the 


value of wages that needed to be paid. 


to the worker. 

So profits emerged and could only 
grow at the expense of workers’ wages. 

Many early socialists seized on this. 
They said it proved that the working 
class was being robbed. The slogan of 
the day throughout Europe in the 
1830s was: “For the workers’ right to 
the full value of their labour”. 

The hired hacks of the bosses real- 
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Exploitation 


ised that Ricardo’s theory was danger- 
ous. One worried that it, “unhappily 
affords a handle to those who would 
represent all property as belonging to 
the working classes and the share which 
is received by others as a robbery or 
fraud upon them”. | 

So the ruling class economists spent 
the next twenty years rubbishing 
Ricardo’s theory and covering up his 
discoveries. , 

It was left to Karl Marx to build on 
Ricardo and Smiith and solve the prob- 
lem of explaining exploitation once and 
for all. | 

Marx did not discover the answer | 
until the 1850s while he was writing | 
the first draft of Capital. 

He discovered that all labour had a 
dual character. On the one hand, it was 
“useful” labour. This meant that it was 
very specific in type (sewing, spinning, 
digging etc) and in that sense each type 
of concrete labour was different to every 
other. 

On the other hand, labour was “ab- 
stract” in that all different types were 
in fact compared to each other when 
their products were exchanged, by be- 
ing reduced to a definite quantity of 
social labour. 

All commodities had this dual char- 
acter, including labour power itself. 

Previously, economists had just spo- 
ken of “labour”: now Marx distin- 
guished between “labour” and “labour 
power. . 

For Marx, labour power was an ex- | 
change-value and its value was deter- | 
mined, like all other commodities, by | 
the amount of labour needed to repro- 
duce it. 

Its value was the amount of labour 
in the food, clothing and other basics 
needed to get workers back the next day 
ready for work (to reproduce labour 
power, as Marx put it). 

What the capitalist bought was the 
capacity to work—“labour”. Just as the 
usefulness of a pen is that it enables you 
to write, the usefulness of labour is that | 
it creates value, and uniquely among 
commodities, creates more value than 
it itself possesses. 

Marx had unlocked the secret at last. 
Engels put it this way: 

“In a certain time the worker will 
have delivered as much labour as was 
represented by his weekly wage. | 

Supposing that the weekly wage of 
the worker represents three labour days, 
then if the worker begins on Monday 
he has by Wednesday evening replaced 
for the capitalist the full value of the 
wages paid. But does he then stop work- 
ing? By no means. 

The capitalist has bought his week’s F 
labour and the worker must go on work- 
ing during the last three days of the week fF 
too. This surplus labour of the worker, & 
over and above the time necessary to 
replace his wage, is the source of sur- 
plus value, of profit . ,. The value of the 
labour power is paid in full but this value 
is less than that which the capitalist can F4 
extract from the labour power, and itis F¥ 
precisely the difference, the unpaid la- 
bour, that constitutes the share of the 
capitalist.” 

With this discovery of the nature of 
“unpaid labour” exploitation is given a 
precise meaning: the excess value gen- 
erated by workers over and above that 
necessary to provide for their wages. — 

Marx overcame the limitations of 
classical bourgeois political economy, | 
and the dependence of the early social- 
ists on Ricardo’s theories. He made 
socialism scientific for the first time. In 
doing so, he proved that exploitation is 
caused not just by the sharp practices 
of some bad capitalists, but is part and 
parcel of the profit system itself. 
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10 ¢ INTERNATIONAL 


OSNIA STANDS poised between a 
reactionary peace and a devastating 
new round of war. 

The hostage crisis in June forced US 
imperialism to get serious about imposing 
the latest peace plan. The Bosnian Serb 
militia’s ability to make the UN look stu- 
pid threatened the interests of the USA 
itself, And if Clinton could make peace by 





going over the heads of the squabbling 


Euro-politicians it would give him a chance 
to reverse his disastrous poll ratings. 

The present peace initiative is different 
from all the previous ones. It has real im- 
perialist muscle behind it. Carrington, 
Vance, Owen and Stoltenburg were all, in 
Machiavelli’s famous phrase, “unarmed 
prophets” doomed to failure. Richard C. 
Holbrooke is a “prophet armed” and his 
revelations are listened to with respect. 

The basis for the new imperialist peace 

has been laid in three bloody military turn- 
ing points. 


Srebrenica: First the Bosnian Serb mi- 
litias, backed by Arkan’s fascist “Tigers”, 
were allowed to capture Srebrenica and 
Zepa, butchering 5,000 prisoners of war, 
and expelling 40,000 civilians with the 
most barbaric violence. The crack Dutch 
airmobile battalion “defending” Srebrenica 
did not fight back. They herded the civil- 
ians into trucks and drank brandy with 
Serb general Mladic. UN general Janvier 
refused the call for air strikes. 

Asa result of UN policy the Serbs were 
handed two key war gains. Only the en- 
clave of Gorazde stood in the way of a 
unified territory linked to Serbia. British 
blue-berets pulled out of Gorazde, skir- 
mishing with its Bosnian Muslim defend- 
ers as they went. 


Krajina: The second obstacle to the re- 
actionary peace deal was the Serb-held 
Krajina region in Croatia. This historically 
Serb-inhabited area had been seized by 
force, expanded and ethnically cleansed by 
Serb militias in the 1991 war between 
Serbia and Croatia. 

An economically viable Croatian state 
depended on its capture. But this would 
inevitably involve the ethnic cleansing of 
120,000 Serbs. It had to be accepted in 
advance by the imperialists, and a tacit 
agreement was reached that Serbia would 
not defend the Krajina. 

Given the sous head'ey Wikhiigion: and 


armed by Bonn, the Croat army launched 


Operation Storm. The vast majority of the 

Krajina Serb population fled, with those 

who stayed behind being systematically 

butchered before the eyes of UN 
peacekeepers. 

P The USA laid the second foundation 
stone of “peace” on the biggest single act 
of ethnic cleansing in Europe since 1945. 

Operation Deliberate Force: With 
Croatia and the Bosnian Serbs now in 
possession of compact, ethnically “pure” 
geographical gains, peace talks got under 
way in Paris. Milosevic in Belgrade was 
happy, Tudjman in Zagreb was happy. Only 
two forces remained to be placated: the 


A peace to 


Bosnian government and the die-hard 
Bosnian Serb militarists. 

The peace plan, modelled on the failed 
Contact Group plan of 1994, called on the 
Bosnian Serbs to reduce their 70% land- 
holdings to 49%, Though never published, 
it reportedly called on the Bosnian gov- 
ernment to give up Gorazde and allow the 
partition of Sarajevo. 

Nato launched Operation Deliberate 
force, not to avenge the 37 victims of the 
shelling of Sarajevo market, but to over- 
come these last two vital obstacles to a 
reactionary peace. The Bosnian Serbs 
would be bombed to the negotiating ta- 
ble. The Bosniati government would be 
forced.to accept a peace framework which 
guarantied the ethnic carve up of Bosnia 
for ever. | | 

In the two-week air war there was no 
deliberate attack on Bosnian Serb military 
personnel, let alone on the civilian popu- 
lation. Why? Because in Bosnia- 
Hercogovina (BiH) the US and its Euro- 
pean allies have been engaged in the lim- 
ited use of force to tame a key ally in the 
region, not to defeat an enemy. 

By the end of the air campaign, despite 


- extensive damage to Bosnian Serb anti- 


aircraft, radar, communications and sup- 
ply facilities, no more than 10% of the 
heavy artillery surrounding Sarajevo was 
knocked out. Whilst some of the weaponry 
has been withdrawn beyond a 20 kilome- 
tre radius, the Bosnian Serb militia main- 
tains the capacity to re-impose the siege. 
Nato forces have tried very carefully not 
to shift the balance of power towards the 
Bosnian government. 

The Herald Tribune of 19 September 
quotes a senior 
military official: 

“Nato military 
commanders have 
gone to extraordi- 
nary lengths to re- 
main unbiased”. 

Nato’s strategic 
aim in Operation 
Deliberate Force 
was not to protect 
the Bosnian Mus- 
lims. Nato’s aim 
was to impose a re- 
actionary peace in 
Bosnia, the better 
to secure a new 1m- 
perialist order in 
the Balkans and re- 
start the process of 
restoring capital- 
ism in former Yugo- 
slavia. 

It was a reaction- 
ary aim, confirming 
completely Work- 
ers Power’s warn- 
ings that the out- 
come of UN/Nato 
military interven- 
tion could only be 
reactionary. As we 
said in a special 








supplement to Workers Power 192, rushed 
out on 5 September* during the first wave 
of the air onslaught: 

“The Bosnian Serb shelling of the 
Sarajevo market, which gave the imperi- 
alists their pretext for intervention, was 
just one more cynical outrage. 

But imperialism’s goals are equally re- 
actionary. 

Whatever tactical advantages the air/ 
artillery bombardment presents to the BiH 
militia on the ground, overall, strategically 
it is reactionary, leading to an end to the 
struggle for liberation. 

Indeed the Pentagon has ordered 
Izetbegovic’s troops not to take local ad- 
vantage of the onslaught, lest this upset 
the plan to secure a reactionary peace in 
Paris. . 

During the Rapid Reaction Force bom- 
bardment on 29 August UN sources re- 
vealed that the BiH forces ‘had also opened 
fire with artillery but stopped when the UN 
threatened to attack them’ (/ndependent 
1.9.95) The BiH working class and mili- 
tias should denounce the entire Nato/UN 
actions and demand its end. So should the 
entire international workers’ movement.” 

Does that mean socialists taking sides 
with the Bosnian Serbs? No. As we said at 
the height of the bombing: 

“Whilst we recognise the right of the 
RS [Bosnian Serb Republic}to defend the 
traditional majority areas, towns and vil- 
lages, against attack by these forces it can- 
not make us in the present conditions 
defencists of the RS. 

Thus in the war between NATO and the 
RS, revolutionaries continue to take a revo- 
lutionary defeatist position on both sides. 
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Each side’s strategic goals are reactionary. 

We condemn the NATO intervention, 
demand an end to it. We demand the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all imperialist 
troops. We likewise demand an immedi- 
ate end to the RS siege of Sarajevo and the 
surrender of all territory seized as a result 
of ethnic cleansing since 1991. At the same 
time we continue to support, critically, the 
BiH forces in their war of self defence and 
liberation, despite the assault launched by 
their reactionary imperialist allies on the 
RS forces.” 

Nato’s strategy is a high risk one. It car- 
ries the danger of escalating the war. It has 
allowed the combined BiH and Croat 
forces to go onto the offensive in western 
Bosnia, redrawing a map that has had 
stayed static during three years of trench 
warfare. 

That offensive opens up two possibili- 
ties, one reactionary, the other progressive. 
The multi-ethnic militias of BiH can turn 
their military victories into political victo- 
ries, forcing Izetbegovic to renounce the 
carve up of Bosnia, appealing to the Serb 
working class to overthrow its defeated 
military rulers and reforge Bosnia as a 
multi-ethnic state. Or the victories can sig- 
nal the final subordination of BiH to 
Tudjman’s Croatia, against the background 
of an orgy of Croat and Muslim ethnic 
cleansing. 

Only if the workers of BiH forge an in- 
dependent political strategy can the pro- 
gressive solution be achieved. The alter- 
native is either a reactionary peace or a 
war escalating out of US control. 

In the US peace plan Croatia was to be 
the hammer, and Serbia the anvil, on which 
the resistance of the 
RS, and later the 
BiH governments 
were to be shat- 
tered. 

The Bosnian 
Serbs have now 
seen how hard the 
anvil is, with 
Milosevic’s Yugo- 
slav National Army 
standing by as Nato 
intervened and 
western Bosnia fell. 
Now the Bosnians 
may feel the weight 
of the Croatian 
hammer. 

The USA ac- 
tively promoted the 
formation of a 
Croat-Muslim Fed- 
eration in BiH and 
then imposed an 
alliance between 
that Federation and 
Zagreb. Despite 
some European 
protests, the USA 
welcomed __ the 
Croatian victories 
in Krajina, denying 
that the mass exo- 





dus of the Krajina Serbs was ethnic cleans- 
ing. 

But once this turning point was reached, 
they immediately ordered the Croats to 
cease joint military action to help the BiH 
offensive in central Bosnia. The last thing 
that they want is for the BiH forces to lib- 
erate all the territory they lost in 1992-3. 

Holbrooke’s Geneva Accord is a reward 
to Tudjman and Milosivic for three years 
of ethnic cleansing and attempted geno- 
cide. 

It is a deceitfully worded blueprint for 
the final dismemberment of BiH into two 
statelets. Each will maintain “parallel spe- 
cial relationships with neighbouring coun- 
tries“ i.e. with Milosevic’s rump Yugosla- 
via and Tudjman‘s Croatia. Thus the “Mus- 
lim-Croat Federation” and the “Serb Re- 
public” will rapidly evolve into little more 
than subordinate provinces of their neigh- 
bours. 

‘The hundreds of thousands of refugees 
of all ethnic groups will be “free to return” 
to their burned out and occupied homes 
and farms under the guns of those who 
expelled them. For the first time, at Serb 
insistence, the peace plan also includes the 
possibility of “compensation”—imperial- 
ist blood money to ease the pain of geno- 
cide. 

The entire peace plan is reactionary and 
should be rejected by all progressive oppo- 
nents of the ethnic carve up. 

Bosnian forces were right to go on the 
offensive and retake the areas captured and 
cleansed in 1991. If they can now surround 
and annihilate Arkan’s fascist volunteers 
in Western Bosnia that will be a service to 
the workers of the whole world. 

But the military alliance with Bosnian 
Croat forces and the Croatian army must 
be subordinated to the aim of a multi-eth- 
nic Bosnia. The political alliance with 
Zagreb must be renounced immediately. 
Bosnian workers, in the towns and in the 
BiH army, must fight against any attempt 
at an ethnic cleansing solution in the lands 
reconquered. 

The liberation of Bosnia cannot rely on 
Croat troops who have just “cleansed” 
Krajina and who hoist the Croat flag in 
every town they capture. And it cannot rely 
on imperialist air power, which is only ever 
deployed in pursuit of the carve up of 
Bosnia. 

The best weapon of the Bosnians now 
is the Serb and Croat proletarian revolu- 
tion. The Bosnian workers’ movement 
should now address itself to the war-weary 
Serb and Croat Bosnians, and to the work- 
ers of Serbia and Croatia themselves. They 
should call for the launch of a mass work- 
ing class movement to drive from power 
all the opportunists and war criminals who 
collude with imperialism, who have 
wreaked havoc over the last five years. 

The working class alone can bring about 
a progressive conclusion—a real peace to 
this dreadful war. 

* 5 September 1995 Supplement to 
WP192 available, price 50p inc. p&p 
from address, page 3 
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The left and the Balkan wars 


Major turning points in the Balkan w 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ i1 


ar have caused confusion on the left, exposing the danger of illusions in both 


nationalism and decaying Stalinism. Paul Morris surveys the response of sections of the “Trotskyist” left to the 
recent developments in the war. 


Tudjman’s Trots 


HE MARXIST position on war starts 

from the fact that war is the continu- 

™ ation of politics by other, more vio- 
lent, means. 

There are some wars that are completely 
just and that revolutionaries should sup- 
port. Others are reactionary on all sides 
and revolutionaries take a defeatist line, 
preferring the defeat of either side to the 
cessation of the class struggle during the 
conflict. 

Wars, just and reactionary, have a habit 
of occurring simultaneously, overlapping 
with one another, and presenting revolu- 
tionary socialists seeking a progressive 
outcome with the task of drawing the class 
line concretely. | 

Yet, in the current Balkan wars, this is 
something that most of the British left have 
failed to do. 

Tendencies who rightly support the de- 
fence of multi-ethnic Bosnia against Serb 
aggression, have become blind to the re- 
actionary character of Croat nationalism 
because of its episodic alliances with the 
Bosnians. 

Both Socialist Outlook and the Work- 
ers Revolutionary Party (WRP—Workers 
Press) have consistently sided with 
Tudjman’s Croatia in its wars with Serbia, 
on the grounds that Serb expansionism 
threatened the national self determination 
of Croatia. They have vied with each other 
to win the support of pro-Croat “social- 
ists” like Branka Magas, who believe that 
Croatian nationalism is essentially the 
nationalism of a people oppressed by Ser- 
bia (see interview and review in Workers 
Power 169). 

This position is untenable. While all 
socialists should have supported the Croat 
nation’s right to independence it was also 
necessary to support the right of self de- 


_ termination of the Serb population of the 


Krajina and Slavonia regions of Croatia. 


Croat nationalism argues that this is im- 


possible since the secession of these regions 


~ would make a Croat state unviable. 


From the standpoint of bourgeois na- 
tionalism this is true. From the standpoint 
of working class internationalism the an- 
swer is not to cling on to the artificially 
drawn state boundaries of the former Yu- 
goslav Republics. While steadfastly de- 
fending the right to secession we seek to 
transcend bourgeois nationalism by advo- 
cating the free and democratic federation 
of the peoples. 

But according to Socialist Outlook’s 
Geoff Ryan: 

“Self-determination can only be exer- 
cised on the basis of the existing Repub- 





INCE THE Bosnian war began 
some on the left have been itching 
to pull the trigger for Serbia. 

The International Communist League 
(ICL—Spartacists) and the International 
Bolshevik Tendency (IBT—son-of- 
Spartacists), are in the vanguard of this 
camp. They believe that capitalism has 
been restored in former Yugoslavia, includ- 
ing Serbia. But since Nato is imperialist, 
and Serbia is not, it follows that Marxists 
have to defend the Bosnian Serbs. 

According to the ICL’s paper Workers 
Vanguard: 

“We call for defense of the Bosnian Serbs 
against US/NATO imperialism and its 
puppets of the Muslim-Croat Alliance”. 

First, as even the ICL admits, the 
Bosnian Serbs did not oppose imperial- 
ism’s reactionary peace deal. As they re- 
port, Karadzic accepted, two days before 
the air strikes, that, “the American initia- 
tive takes account of the minimum inter- 
ests of the Serbian side”. 

The war aims of Karadzic/Mladic are 
not “anti-imperialist”. The Bosnian Serb 
militia aim is to drive the Bosnians, not 
imperialism, out of Bosnia. 








Tudjman’s Croatia is the enemy of 
multi-ethnic Bosnia 





lics, Attempts to change the boundaries 
can only be done on the basis of negotia- 
tions and agreement between the differ- 
ent nationalities. We therefore oppose at- 
tempts to create ‘mini-states’ based on 
national minorities in order to frustrate the 
right of majorities to self determination. 
Concretely we oppose the right of the Serbs 
to secede from Croatia because this is a 
reactionary project designed to weaken the 
right of Croatia to exist.” 

A similar position has been argued by 
Workers Press. : 

Both tendencies argue that Milosevic’s 
Serbia is the magt nationalist, the most 
reactionary, and that Croat nationalism is 
simply a response—justified, if wrong— 
to the “main enemy” Milosevic. 

This is a totally false application of the 
Marxist position on self determination. We 
support the right of nations to self deter- 
mination, not the right of “republics”, with 
arbitrarily created borders. 

The Krajina Serbs did not want the pres- 
ently existing republic of Croatia to exist 
because they felt trapped within it. The way 
to counter this fear was to give them a rock 
solid guarantee to the right of self deter- 
mination. Even though revolutionaries 
would have argued ir side the working class 
against them exercising this right, conced- 
ing it could have prevented them being 
recruited to the reactionary, nationalist, 
Greater Serbia camp. 

Tudjman’s rise may have been prompted 


Workers Vanguard claims: 

“When the Bosnian Serbs shoot down 
Nato warplanes they are not only justly 
defending themselves and their homeland 
but are acting in the interests of working 
people and oppressed nations throughout 
the world.” 

There was nothing anti-imperialist, sub- 
jectively or objectively, about the Bosnian 
Serb resistance to Nato. oer 

General Mladic himself refrained from 
demanding UN/Nato withdrawal. 

He simply demanded that his mortars 
should be allowed to go on pounding ci- 
vilians, and that the UN should go back to 
the days of Srebrenica, when 
“peacekeepers” watched as troops mur- 
dered civilians and POWs. 

What the Bosnian Serbs were defend- 
ing against the Nato jets was not their 
“homeland”, but their right to extend their 
territory by eliminating, in every sense of 
the word, multi-ethnic working class 
Bosnian communities. 

In reality the Spartacists and the IBT 
are not supporting Mladic’s murderous 
militia and Arkan’s fascists against Nato; 
they are backing them against the Mus- 





by the rise of Serb nationalism. But it was 
Tudjman who initiated the Krajina war by 
moving to repress all aspects of Serb cul- 
ture there, and flying the flag of the Ustashe 
regime which had murdered Serbs by the 
thousands in World War Two. 

The recent assault on the Krajina by 
Tudjman’s army forced Socialist Outlook 
and Workers Press to reveal the reaction- 
ary consequences of their “critical support” 
for Croatia. Both came out in support for 
Tudjman’s bloody onslaught, which eth- 
nically cleansed the area of over 120,000 
Krajina Serbs: 

“Socialist Outlook has consistently rec- 
ognised that the secession of Krajina from 
Croatia was not an act of self determina- 
tion, but an act of pan-Serbian aggression 
against Croatia... We therefore recognise 
the right of the Croatian government to 
reintegrate the Krajina region into Croatia 
and to enable the return of thousands of 
Croatians forcibly expelled from the re- 
gion. But this does not imply support for 
the methods used by the Croatian armed 
forces” (Socialist Outlook 9.9.95) 

What methods would Socialist Outlook 
recommend to the Croatian army? The 
methods flowed from the objective, and 
Socialist Outlook supported the objective. 

According to Workers Press the Croat 
offensive has to be supported because it, 
“has created a more favourable military 
situation for the fight of Bosnia against 
Karadzic’s forces” (19.8.95) 

Workers Press conveniently forgets that 
the Croat nationalists have, and could 
again, turn on the Bosnians. 

The revolutionary socialist position on 


the Krajina war is clear. The leadership and 


lims and Croats. 

Of course socialists should not be dis- 
mayed if Nato jets are shot down. But 
neither should we mourn the defeat of 
Mladic’s reactionary war aims. 

Workers in the imperialist countries 
should utilise Nato reverses to agitate for 
Nato withdrawal and propagandise for its 
disbandment. But by the same token, Serb 
workers should use each and every defeat 
of Mladic’ to hasten the Serb workers’ 
revolution. 

Socialist Action go one further than the 
Spartacists. They argue that because Ser- 
bia is still a workers’ state its Stalinist lead- 
ers are on the side of the angels, both in 
their conflicts with Croatia and Bosnia and 
with imperialism. 

Socialist Action has duly. supported 
Serbia from the outset arguing that, “the 
fundamental issue in determining which 
side is taken is the class character of the 
main opposing social forces.” 

While this has the appearance of 
Trotsky’s “defence of the workers’ state” 
position, it shows the danger of repeating 
formulae rather than analysing reality from 
a Marxist perspective. 








strategic goals of both sides were reaction- 
ary. Even the short term military advan- 
tages the Croat victories have brought to 
multi-ethnic Bosnia are outweighed by 
Tudjman’s clear intention to dismember 
multi-ethnic Bosnia. 
Those who have supported both the 
defence of multi-ethnic Bosnia and of 
Tudjman’s Croatia now have to choose 
between them. It is a choice Workers Press 
finds too hard to make. They now insist, 
ludicrously, that Tudjman’s military and 
political alliance with Bosnia is not the 
cynical prelude to a carve up, but a pro- 
gressive act carried out under the pressure 
of the Croatian workers’ movement. 
Solidarity work in Bosnia has softened 
the resistance of Workers Press to both 
Bosnian and Croatian nationalism. In seek- 
ing political alliances with democratic, but 
not revolutionary internationalist, politi- 
cal forces in both the Bosnian and Croatian 
labour movements, Workers Press has been 


obliged to downplay its opposition both 


to Croat nationalism and Nato imperial- 
18M. 

While it denounced Nato’s strategic 
goals in bombing the Bosnian Serb posi- 
tions Workers Press could not bring itself 
to call for an end to the bombings. This 
shows the scandalous lengths to which 
Workers Press is prepared to go in order to 
accommodate itself to the politics of its 
Bosnian refugee allies. 

Socialist Outiook and Workers Press 
have ditched proletarian internationalism 
in former Yugoslavia. Their justified sup- 
port for the defence of Bosnia against Ser- 
bia has turned into support for Croat as 


well as Bosnian nationalism. 


Victims of ethnic cleansing, Srebrenica. ie 


It what sense was Serbia’s war of con- 
quest against Bosnia, or its nationalist war 
with Croatia, “defence” of the workers’ 
property relations? None. 

On the contrary, Anglo-French imperi- 
alism has held back from attacking Serbia 
for so long because it recognised in 
Milosevic a means of restoring capitalism. 

Serbia’s wars have never been about 
defence of the workers’ state, but about 


the fulfilment of a reactionary nationalist 


project. The class character of its war aims, 
not just the class character of the state, 
have to be appraised and understood by 
Marxists. And the class character of Ser- 
bia’s war aims is not serving the working 
class, even in a “deformed” or “degener- 
ate” fashion. 

All the pro-Serb “Trotskyists” are guilty 
of an abstract method, whereby social 
categories like “workers state”, “imperial- 
ism” and “semi-colony” are utilised to pro- 
duce a “kwik fit” answer for whose side to 
take in the current war. 

They retreat into their world of sterile 
formulae leaving the real world of the class 
struggle in Bosnia, with all its horror, 
behind.@ 
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Throughout the Balkan conflict Work- 
ers Power and the LRCI have stuck to basic 
Marxist principles with regard to war and 
the right to self determination. We have 
argued that: 

e the reactionary nature of both Serb 
and Croat nationalist projects means we 
cannot support either side in their recur- 
rent wars: 

e in all phases of the war, all communi- 
ties, Serb, Croat, Muslim or multi-ethnic, 
have the right of self defence against racist 
pogroms, preferably through multi-ethnic 
militias but if necessary in a temporary, 
tactical alliance with “their own” armed 
forces; 

¢ despite the reactionary nationaiist 
leadership of the Bosnian government, the 
Bosnian Muslims and the multi-ethnic 
communities they form a part of, are 
fighting a just war of self defence against 
genocide 

* imperialism, despite its pretensions to 
humanitarian aid and peacekeeping, can 
do nothing progressive in the Balkans. 
Even if it temporarily intervenes on the side 
of a progressive force, the end result will 
be reactionary. 

Our support for the BiH, after it was 
attacked on both sides in September 1992, 
is a systematic application of this position. 
The Bosnian Muslims and multi-ethnic 
communities are the human obstacle to the 
reactionary carve up of Bosnia. They be- 
came the systematic targets for genocide. 
Workers all over the world had to defend 
them, without in any way conceding to 
Muslim nationalism or to the eventual, 
suicidal alliance of the Bosnian leaders with 
their former Croatian hangmen. 

Our refusal to “support the. Bosnian 
Serbs” in the two week air campaign stems 
from the fact that the Bosnian Serb mili- 
tary were not conducting a battle against 
imperialism. The military clash was a clash 
between reactionary parties to a reaction- 
ary settlement, and workers all over the 
world would have nothing more to gain 
from Mladic’s victory than from Nato’s 
victory. 

Socialist Outlook and Workers Press 
have failed to resist tailing nationalism. 
Others on the left who have resisted it, like 
Militant Labour and the SWP, have done 
so at the price of refusal to support the. 
justified defence of Bosnia against the eth- 
nic carve up. 

The principles we have followed have 
been a sure guide, allowing us to maintain 
revolutionary internationalism in the face 
of nationalist pressures. We stand proudly 
by our record. 


ladic’s “socialist” supporters 





Mass murderer Miadic: “anti- 
imperialist”? 
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Jack Straw 


A letter to the Shadow Home Secretary 
from one of his neighbours . . . 


ear Jack, 

Like Travis Bickle in Taxi 
Driver, you've decided to clean 
up our streets. Ata meeting with South 
London coppers and councillors last 
month, you attacked: 

“The winos and addicts whose ag- 
gressive begging affronts and some- 
times threatens decent, compassionate 
citizens. And the squeegee merchants 
who wait at large road junctions to 
force on reticent motorists their wind- 
screen cleaning services.” 

It was Tory premiet Disraeli who 
once said Britain was “two nations”— 
rich and poor. Living within spitting 
distance of your door—but worlds 
apart from you and your middle class 
neighbours—I know what this means. 

The Georgian square you live inis a 
thriving, upper middle class commu- 
nity. Your neighbours feel secure from 
unemployment, eviction, loss of ben- 
efit and spiralling short term debts. 
These hardships dominate the lives of 
the council tenants opposite. 

Your middle class neighbours live in 
constant fear of burglary, but they can 
afford expensive security systems and 
massive insurance payments. 

You claim your drive against disor- 
der was prompted by your friend’s 13 
year old daughter, too frightened of 
street violence and harassment to go 
outdoors. 

Working class kids suffer that too. 
So do their parents and grandparents. 
But most of my neighbours can’t af- 
ford cars. It’s us who have to use pub- 
lic transport—not as a populist gesture 
like you but as a bare necessity. 

Your neighbours are secure from 
most of the big worries of modern city 
living. They feel the biggest threat in 
what, for us, is just a minor inconven- 
ience: the people you call winos, ad- 
dicts and squeegee merchants, and the 
“disorder” caused by graffiti and de- 
cay. 

My objections to your shameless use 
of right wing Tory rhetoric against these 
victims of the profit system are not the 
same as those you call “woolly minded 
Guardian leader writers”. It is just this: 
you are fighting the effects of poverty 
not the cause. And you will never fight 
the cause as long as you follow Tony 
Blair. 

Why do violent people, mentally ill, 





wander inner-city streets? Because 
“community care” was a cover up for 
budget cuts in health and social serv- 
ices. You will do nothing to restore 
these cuts. 

Why do young people beg aggres- 
sively? Because they are starving, and 
an empty stomach makes you hustle 
for what you need, That is one of the 
basic laws of the market, which La- 
bour’s new Clause Four praises as “rig- 
orous and dynamic”. 

Racist graffiti? We’ re all against that. 
But wiping it off the walls won’t wipe 
it off the minds of some white work- 
ers. What willis a fight for the resources 
needed to give every working class resi- 
dent of inner-city estates like mine the 
services and housing provision they 
need. 

Then the racists who try to divide us 
will be disarmed. 

But we live in Lambeth, where you 
and Tony Blair have just denounced the 
former Labour council for trying— 
however ineffectively—to defend vital 
local spending. 

The estate I live on is not the worst. 
There is a community there as well. It 
is multi-racial and kept together by the 
knowledge that nothing comes to us 
without a fight. Ever since our estate 
set up the first anti-Poll Tax union in 
England back in 1989, the solidarity’s 
been there. You never joined, of course. 

For now we've got bigger things to 
worry about than graffiti and beggars. 
If it’s crime at all, it is violent street 


crime that mosf®f my neighbours fear. 


If they could afford a car, or if there 
was a decent transport system—and if 
their fears were not wound up by rac- 
ist police chiefs—they’d fear it less. 

Our main worries are money wor- 
ries: rent, benefits, poverty wages, 
meagre pensions. Gas and electricity 
bills inflated by privatisation, shopping 
bills inflated by VAT, debts run up with 
loan sharks. 

If some tough bastard would come 
along and clean all that up, we'd all be 
cheering. But you and Tony Blair won't 
do it. We’ve got to do it ourselves, in 
the teeth of opposition from you and 
the yuppie influx into New Labour. 

Cheers 

Colin Lloyd 

Kennington 

London SW8 


Jack Straw 
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Accords! 


ISTORY IN the real meaning of the 
word”, said Israeli Foreign Minis- 
ter, Shimon Peres, of the latest deal 





_ between Israel and the PLO signed on 24 
_September. Bill Clinton and Malcolm 


Rifkind were quick to add their fulsome 
praise for the agreement. 

PLO leader Yasser Arafat outdid them 
all on his enthusiasm for the deal. “The 
dawn of freedom is coming”, he enthused. 
Western governments all joined in, hail- 
ing the agreement as the first step towards 
a future Palestinian state. 

Behind the rhetoric, a straightforward 
fact is being concealed. Never in history 
has a stateless people been granted an au- 
tonomy so incomplete, powers so limited 
and a self-administration under such di- 
rect military and political control by their 
oppressors. 

The Palestinian people are far from se- 
curing their right to self-determination. 
Despite the hype, the Taba Accord is yet 
another milestone in the long history of 
betrayal of their democratic and national 
rights. | 

The West Bank was seized by the Israe- 
lis in 1967—it has been occupied by Is- 
raeli troops ever since. Successive Zionist 
governments then pursued a settlement 
programme that was blatant land theft. 

In a territory populated by around one 
million Arabs, over 100,000 Jewish set- 
tlers were encouraged to set up fortified 
communities across the West Bank, in 
order to extend Israeli rule and control 
throughout the area. They live in close 
proximity to the Arab population, but com- 
pletely isolated from them, in hermetically 
sealed communities whose sense of social 
solidarity is fuelled by religious fanaticism 
and a racist hatred of Arabs. 

When the PLO signed a peace deal with 
the Israelis in Oslo in 1993 they were 
granted a near-powerless “National Au- 
thority” (PNA), covering only the Gaza 
Strip and the town of Jericho in the West 
Bank. The Israeli troops were due to leave 
the West Bank gradually, with no fixed 
timetable. Indeed the Zionists had continu- 
ally avoided meeting even the most mod- 
est of their obligations, whilst rigorously 
holding the Palestinians to every dot and 
comma of theirs. 

In February last year, a fanatical Zionist 
settler attacked a mosque in Hebron and 
slaughtered 29 Palestinian worshippers. 
Yet far from using this outrage to curb the 
settler movement, the Israeli government 
had been using the excuse of needing to 
“protect” the murderous settlers to delay 
troop withdrawal indefinitely. 

The Taba Accord comes at a time when 
tensions on the West Bank have been ris- 

ing. The bitter clash between Palestinians 





by Richard Brenner 
and Israeli settlers for control of the occu- 
pied town of Hebron had reached fever 
pitch. Arabs declared a general strike and 
Yasser Arafat even felt pressured to walked 
out of the Taba talks just hours before the 
agreement was initialled. 

Hebron has been a particular flashpomt 
because of the fanaticism and violence of 
its tiny population of armed Jewish settlers. 
They number only between 250 and 400 
people in a town of over 380,000 Arabs. 
Yet they have occupied the centre of the 


town, conduct terror attacks on Palestin- - 


ian civilians, and arrogantly demand the 
“right” to settle and control the whole of 
the West Bank. Israeli troops are stationed 
in Hebron to “defend them”. 

Is there anything in the accords that 
promises and end to this climate of terror 
aimed against Palestinians in Hebron and 
elsewhere in the West Bank? In short, no. 

The Israeli troops are set to withdraw 
gradually from six West Bank cities and 
hundreds of villages; but this will leave the 
Palestinians with 70% of the West Bank 
still under Zionist military occupation. The 
Israeli Defence Force (IDF) retains over- 
all control and full powers in “areas of stra- 
tegic importance to Israel” and over the 
Jewish settlements. 

What kind of “autonomy” is it when the 
troops of a hostile and racist foreign power 
may, as Taba allows, enter any part of your 
territory at will to search out your dissi- 
dents and resistance fighters, dragging 
them away to prison without reference to 
Palestinian authorities? 

What “self-determination” have the 
Palestinians secured when the murderous 
and fanatical bigots in the Zionist settle- 
ments can continue their terror and land 
grabbing without any resistance, because 
the accord insists that Israelis in the West 
Bank “may not in any circumstances be 
arrested or placed in custody by the Pales- 
tinian police”? 

The armed power of the Palestinian 
entity may be used only for pursuing Isra- 
el’s interests - namely the repression of 
those workers, students and youth brave 
enough to continue the fight for genuine 
self-determination. 

Arafat has accepted that the IDF troops 
and settlers will remain, though “rede- 
ployed” to protect the settlers and Israeli 
control of a disputed religious site, the 
Tomb of the Patriarchs. A redivision of 
Hebron will take place for policing pur- 
poses. 

After ratification of the atcord, the par- 
tial IDF withdrawal will commence but 
could take many months. The Zionists will 


continue to use “protection of the settlers” 
as an excuse for delaying implementation 
of their obligations under the deal. Then 
in six months elections will take place for 
a Palestine Council - under the watchful 
eye of the IDF and Arafat’s police. 

Prior to the accord the mass of the popu- 
lation was growing ever more incensed at 
the weakness and treachery of their own 
leaders. At a meeting in Hebron on 3 Sep- 
tember, attended by several PNA minis- 
ters, speaker after speaker called for a 
complete withdrawal of Israeli troops and 
demanded that Arafat respect the wishes 
of the people. 

The general strike in Hebron on 23 Sep- 
tember was called by Arab leaders deter- 
mined to show opposition to any deal that 
leaves the racist settlers in place. Local 
mosques issued a fatwa (religious judge- 
ment) forbidding the Palestinian negotia- 
tors from giving away any part of the city 


to the Israelis. 


The Palestinian workers and youth have 
no interest in stringing out this absurd and 
insulting “peace process” for a moment 
longer. 

Against the plan for manipulated PLO- 
Israel elections to a powerless body, the 
call must be raised for a democratic Con- 
stituent Assembly with full powers. Such 
an assembly must be convened with rep- 
resentatives elected by every village and 
town in the West Bank and Gaza, among 
Israeli Arabs and representatives from 
those Palestinians expelled and still living 
in surrounding Arab states. 

It should be convened and defended by 
armed militia drawn from the camps and 
ghettos not the stooge Palestinian police. 
It must deliberate under the banner of the 
right of return of all those Palestinians 
driven out and robbed of their land since 

1948. 

Across the occupied territories the call 
must now go up to tear up the Oslo and 
Taba accords, and relaunch a mass move- 
ment to drive the Zionist settlers and 
troops out of the West Bank. The settlers 
are not a legitimate national minority with 
rights to be respected, but a conscious and 
politically motivated movement of racist 
colonists. 

An indefinite commercial and industrial 
general strike against the occupation of 
Hebron and the building of mass defence 
organisations could quickly develop into 
a revolutionary challenge to the entire 
Zionist occupation. To take this path—the 
only path to democratic rights and national 
liberation—the Palestinian workers and 

youth need to break with the dead-end 
approach of Arafat and the PNA, and build 
a revolutionary socialist party of their 
own. 
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Could you explain the 
i project of the Menem 
a M@ covernment since 
coming to power in 1989? What has it 
achieved? 

MG: In the six years it has been in office 
the government has pushed through pri- 
vatisation, selling public companies off to 
a range of foreign owned multi-national 
companies in the EU and USA. The gov- 
ernment established the Cavallo Plan back 
then, which had at its heart maintaining 
parity between the peso and the US dollar, 
one for one. This plan was sustained by an 
inflow of foreign speculative capital into 
Latin America as a result of the downturn 
in the economies of Europe and the USA. 

Now there is a problem. The crisis in 
Mexico at the start of 1995 has meant that 
capital started to flow out of the continent 
back to Europe and the USA. This dis- 
rupted all the budget plans of the govern- 
ment; in order to keep to his agreements 
with the IMF on budget control Menem 
turned to attack the public sector, aiming 
to cut it down radically. 

Strengthened by his election victory in 
May, Menem turned even more resolutely 
to attack the working class. He passed 
more legislation aimed at increasing job 
flexibility in the factories. All this in turn 
caused the social explosion in San Juan and 
Cordoba at the end of June. 

WP: Given the level of industrial resist- 
ance this year in the face of the new reces- 
sion, how do you explain Menem’s victory? 

MG: In the first place this was due to 
the effects of the Cavallo economic plan. 
Menem’s “stabilisation” of prices and 
wages was the main achievement of his 
administration coming after the hyper-in- 
flationary chaos of the Alfonsin govern- 
ment (1985-89). To this we have to add 
the crisis of the traditional bourgeois op- 
position, the Radical Party and that of the 
centre-left (Frepaso). 

These forces supported the policies of 
the Menem government all along the line, 
including the Cavallo Plan; so there was 
no real opposition to the Menem govern- 
ment. At the same time the workers’ move- 
ment is tied to Peronism through a strong 
social payments network. 

Throughout the country, the govern- 
ment has spent $600 million a year to 
maintain the social pact with the working 
class while attacking its jobs and wages. 
All three trade union federations’ leaders 
supported the government and demoral- 
ised the resistance of the workers when 
they resorted to struggle. 

WP: How did the left fare in the elec- 
tions? 

MG: There was a polarisation between 
Menem and the re-named Frepaso (now 
Frente’‘Grande) which absorbed the mid- 
dle-class voters who abandoned their tra- 
ditional party—the Radical Party (UCR). 
Peronism and Frepaso had altogether 80% 
(50% and 30% respectively) of the vote. 
In this situation the far left suffered a ca- 
tastrophe. Even the so-called “Alianza Sur” 
(consisting of the ex-Frente Grande 
Solanas, the Stalinist PTP, and a semi-na- 
tional Peronist current) was a total fail- 
ure. The Trotskyist movement captured 
only 100,000 votes which was a huge re- 
duction over past elections. 

This was primarily due to the adapta- 
tion of the MAS—in the past the main 
Trotskyist group—to Stalinism, the bour- 
geois regime and the union bureaucracy 
during previous workers’ struggles. 

Hence centrism bears a big responsibil- 
ity for this crisis and the election revealed 
the extent of it. . 

WP: Can you explain the character of 
your electoral bloc with the MAS and how 
effective do you judge it to have been? 





MG:We called for a bloc of the four 


“Trotskyist” parties: ourselves, the MAS, 
the MST and Partido Obrero. The MST 
always seek unity with the centre-left on 
the basis of a rotten programme. Partido 
Obrero meanwhile formed a left-wing 
front made up of themselves alone. We 
thought it was necessary to raise the ban- 
ner of a working class and socialist answer 





CGT's campaign against unemployment in San Lorenzo-at 40% the highest in Argentina 


to the crisis of Ar- 
gentina. 
Unemployment 
is the biggest prob- 
lem and is now 
20% on average 
and 40% in places. 
As a first step we 
made an agreement 
with a regional or- 
ganisation of the 
CGT trade union 


Interview 
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In the Argentine elections of 14 May 
President Menem won a decisive victory to 
secure his second term. The results for the 
far left were disappointing, despite a series 

of strikes and occupations against 
government attacks on the public sector. 
Workers Power interviewed Mario Gémez of 





meagre offers of 
emergency money 
for food. But the 
government has 
not been deflected 
from its attacks. 
New organisa- 
tions need to be 
built; this is vital, 
otherwise the at- 
tacks cannot be 
beaten back. At 


pease the Partido de los Trabajadores por el spouse pe 
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unemployment and Menem’s win and the current Sitdation 19. 
Sa the Argentine workers’ movement. spontaneous strug- 
called for nationali- gles together. 
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ries announcing lay-offs or closures, a cut 
in the working day to six hours to allow 
for the absorption of the unemployed; plus 
a minimum wage. 

We felt it was important to try and unify 
the Trotskyist response to this crisis and 
thereby reveal the bankruptcy of the re- 
formist left in the country. It was the first 
time that we got agreement around a pro- 
gramme of transitional demands and work- 
ers control, something centrism rarely, if 
ever, poses either in the factories or at the 
electoral level. Unfortunately, the MAS did 
very little to fight for the programme once 
they signed it. In fact, in a recent by-elec- 
tion the PO and MAS made a bloc on a 
political basis which is in effect a renun- 
ciation of our agreement in May. 

WP: How significant were the uprisings 
in Cordoba in June this year? Who led them 
and what was the outcome? 

MG: The first fight in Argentina was 
carried out by students who resisted the 
plans for restructuring education, but the 
student organisation was led by the Radi- 





second term victory last May 
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Menem met little opposition in his path to 


cal Party and they sought all the time to 
negotiate an agreement with Menem, but 
after his strengthening in the elections he 
used the Peronist majority to pass a law 
which privatised the universities. 

The Radical Party leadership betrayed 
what was the major student struggle of the 
last years. Then came the crisis in the prov- 
inces in June and July after the elections. 
In Cordoba the leadership of the move- 
ment came from the MOAS and the CTA. 
This leadership failed to seek the unity of 
public administration workers with those 
in the factories and sought to prevent the 
mobilisations becoming a national move- 
ment; they embarked on negotiations with 
the church and the government. 

In Cordoba the regional government had 
to resign and was replaced by central gov- 
ernment elected in May. A month ‘later 
there was a similar movement in Jujuy of 
public sector workers which fought against 
a Bill reducing their wages. The general 
problem is that these outbursts are too dis- 
organised and they get bought off with 





led by Luis Zamora. 


industrial growth. 








been other struggles in the industrial sec- 
tor? 

MG: Yes, in April there were important 
struggles in the south, in Tierra del Fuego. 
A series of lay-offs and closures due to the 
recession in the electronics industry (Con- 
tinental, Kenia) provoked a wave of occu- 
pations which were violently smashed by 
the police. 

But throughout the past year everywhere 
the vanguard in the struggles has been 
public sector workers—administrative 
workers. It was a precondition of the IMF 
agreement that the government cut this 
sector in order to find money to pay the 
external debt. The government has avoided 
a general onslaught to date on all workers, 
but the recession has given rise to a broader 
attack and a broader resistance. 

WP: How do you assess the union lead- 
ership’s response to the attacks? 

MG: After Menem came to power the 
CGT split over the attitude to take to the 
government's attacks. The CTA emerged, 
which embraces the teachers’ union and 






GLOSSARY 


CGT: General Labor Congress 

CTA: Argentinian Workers Congress 

FREPASO: Country Support Front 

MAS: Movement towards socialism 

MOAS: Movement of independent (autoconvocadas) organisations 
MST: Socialist Workers Movement—a split from the MAS in 1990 





MTA: Argentinian Workers Movement 

Peronism: The political movement named after General Peron, 
first elected at the end of the Second World War; it was a bour- 
geois populist movement that incorporated the trade unions 
and the ruling class in a project of welfarism and state capitalist 


PTP: Workers’ and People’s Party 

PTS: Workers for Socialism Party. The PTS came into existence in 
1988 when it split from the main, historic party of Trotskyism in 
Argentina—the Movement for Socialism (MAS), led by Nahuel 
Moreno until his death in 1987. ; 
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the main public sector union—sectors 
which were hit hard by the first wave of 
attacks after 1989. It was a bureaucratic 
split within the apparatus.of the CGT over 
the terms and conditions of negotiations 
with the government. 

In 1993 a further split occurred in the 
CGT, when the MTA was formed. None of 
these splits emerged as a result of move- 
ments in the rank and file. The CGT con- 
tains the two biggest metal workers’ un- 
ions and this is very important. The MTA 
is based on the important transport un- 
ions. The CTA probably has less weight 
and is based in the state sector. 

Outside of the union federations the 
most important development has been the 
emergence of Santillan, the leader of the 
City Hall workers in San Juan. Many van- 
guard workers looked to him and his lead- 
ership as a possible avenue to regroupment 
of the workers’ movement in opposition 
the old bureaucracies. But his Stalinist 
politics (he is amember of the PTP) meant 
that he had no ambition to overthrow the 
existing leadership of the unions but merely 
to increase the pressure upon it. 

WP: What does the reformist left oppo- 
sition, the Frente Grande argue? 

MG: Frente Grande emerged out of a 
split within the parliamentary deputies of 
the Peronist party. Their main leaders in- 
clude Bordon. They seek to reclaim 
Peronism from Menem, but in public they 
support the Cavallo Plan; they support the 
privatisations, and would not reverse them 
in power. They supported all the amnesty 
laws passed by Menem that absolve the 
army of its crimes under the dictatorship. 
This lack of an alternative was the main 
reason why expectations of a Frente 
Grande victory in the last elections were 
dashed. 

WP: Can you tell us more about the 
initiative to fight unemployment in San 
Lorenzo,? 

MG: San Lorenzo is an industrial city 
that has been very badly hit by the reces- 
sion and restructuring. The city, near 
Rosario, is based on textiles and leather 
goods and has been savaged. It has the 
worst unemployment in Argentina— 
40%.We established a united front with 
the local federation of the CGT which 


raised a programme that constituted a first _ 


step in the fight against unemployment. 

The regional union has more of a demo- 
cratic character that it has nationally with 
more links with the rank and file, more 
open debate and hence reflects more the 
pressure of the rank and file. But when we 
signed the agreement they did not fight in 
the factories for making it a national cam- 
paign because they do not want to fight 
openly against the national bureaucracy. 

WP: The existence of three main union 
federations suggests a weakness in the 
workers’ movement. How does the PTS 
aim to overcome this? 

MG: Yes, it is a weakness. Our policy 
argues for new organisations to be built. 
Last year the CTA tried to launch them- 
selves as a new union federation. But we 
argued that no new reorganisation can take 
place until the basic dependency upon the 
state is cut. All the union federations rely 
upon the state to take union dues from the 
workers’ wages and then the state redirects 
some of this money baek to the union fed- 
eration bureaucracies. 

The burning task of the day is the or- 
ganisation of the unemployed and unity 
with the employed. The unemployed are 
used to threaten the employed and make 
them agree to flexibility. All the union fed- 
erations ignore this issue. Likewise, many 
plants have shaped a new workforce over 
the last years. Old workers were expelled 
and were replaced with young and inexpe- 
rienced workers whose conditions of work 
are much worse. 

The union has no policy against this and 
as a result many of the factories fight 
against each other. We fight for new or- 
ganisations and a unifying programme. 
This was the direction of our intervention 
throughout the struggles of the working 
class movement.@ 
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Fypocrisy on 
women’s rights 


EMEMBER post-feminism? The 
idea that women had got so far with 
women’s rights that we needed to 
call a halt and start to address the prob- 
lems of men suffering an identity crisis? 

The recent UN Conference on Women 
in Beijing was a timely reminder that most 
countries have hardly begun to take meas- 
ures that seriously tackle oppression and 
super-exploitation for most of the female 
sex. 

The world’s media focused debate on 
the choice of venue and on Hillary Clinton's 
presence. The “international community” 
was outraged at the decision to hold it in 
China, site of human rights’ abuses and 
vicious anti-women policies. As 
Trotskyists, we have no love of the 

Chinese Stalinist bureaucracy and its 
treatment of women, men, workers, peas- 
ants and revolutionary socialists. 

But the coverage of the conference could 
lead you to think that China was the only 
country in the world to pursue sexist and 
gynaecidal policies. 

Where should it have been held, to 
please the world’s press? 

Perhaps a “democratic”, capitalist coun- 
try like Mexico, where the first Conference 
was held in 1975. 


Freedom 


There women have the freedom to be 
employed in the maguiladoras where their 
eyesight and hands are destroyed by re- 
petitive close assembly work, on short term 
contracts where they get sacked if they 
become pregnant or denied the right to 
seek medical treatment if they fall ill at 
work, persecuted if they join a union, and 
thrown out of work completely when they 
have children to support. 

_ Maybe a “developed” (i.e. imperialist) 
country would be preferable. Like the 
USA? 

There women seeking abortions are 
physically terrorised by religious nuts who 
are widely tolerated. Health workers per- 
forming abortions face very real death 





threats and must wear body armour on 


their way to work. 


Rights 

There millions of African-American, 
Latino and other racially oppressed women 
find only low paid jobs, many working 
without any rights or benefits as domestic 
servants—often serving the type of well- 
heeled women who staff the Clinton ad- 
ministration. 

The list of countries where women’s lives 
are made intolerable is extremely long. The 
experience of Chinese women is no better 
than most, and there are official govern- 
ment strictures, such as the one-child 
policy, which have had particularly brutal 
consequences for women. 

But one thing rarely mentioned is that 


_ things are getting much worse for women 


in China and are set to worsen as pro-mar- 








ket economic reforms deepen. 

Women have been hit by 70% of job 
losses as the state sector is pared: down; 
they are exploited in the sweat shops of 
the special economic zones, and prostitu- 
tion provides another burgeoning work op- 
portunity. 

The world’s media quietly forgets that 
it is capitalism, as much if not more so than 
Stalinism, that repeatedly fails to provide 
basic equal rights and opportunities for 
women: 

So aside from all the talk of the demon 
China, what came out of this conference 
for women? 

We asked one woman delegate from the 
Women and AIDS Support Network 


Tibetan women protest 4 


_by Helen Watson 








(WASN) in Zimbabwe what she hoped to 
achieve, as she was about to set off for the 
parallel NGO conference in Huairou. 

To show that AIDS, like all problems 
facing women, is a development issue, she 
explained. Certainly one theme was about 
the link between women’s rights and de- 
velopment. But what exactly was sug- 
gested? | 

All the UN agencies and many of the 
delegates from poor semi-colonial coun- 
tries were concerned about credit. This is 
the IMF and World Bank’s new theme of 
the 1990s. 

If you extend credit to women for in- 
come generating schemes they will be able 
to pull themselves out of their oppressed 


st censorship at Beijing 


and dependent position, become sassy lit- 
tle entrepreneurs and start being produc- 
ers of profit instead of leaching recipients 
of aid. | 

Some hope. It is true that credit unions 
which give preferential treatment to 
women have been very important for many 
rural and urban women in Asia in particu- 
lar. Traditionally banks and finance com- 
panies, usually imperialist-owned, will only 
loan to men, who they consider to be the 
bread winners and home owners. 


Money 

In many countries more and more heads 
of households are women, and if they are 
to set up small businesses to sell agricul- 
tural or manufactured products then they 
need money. So we should not oppose these 
credit unions for women and where it is 
given, it should be interest free. 

Historically, and increasingly now, 
women have found their own “income 
generating” scheme—prostitution. 

Of course, it is unlikely that these new, 
pro-women credit schemes will loan 
women the money to buy premises, health 
care and condoms so they can set up safe 
brothels. 

But neither this nor any credit scheme 
offers any kind of real answer. Individual, 
small-scale income generating schemes are 
not the answer to mass unemployment and 
mass poverty. 


Profit 

No. The problem for women, and men, 
particularly in the semi-colonies is that 
capitalist development is subordinated to 


_ the profit needs of multi-national compa- 


nies and the IMF's insistence on foreign 
debt repayment. 

Investment in infrastructure—housing, 
water and sanitation, health care, trans- 
port, irrigation etc—is minimal but is es- 
sential if the lives of the mass of women 
are to be radically improved. 

But addressing such issues would have 
meant breaking up the cosy compromise 
of Beijing. 

Posing the question of women’s rights 
as a Class question would have meant los- 
ing the sisterly solidarity which led to agree- 
ments that denied lesbian rights and ac- 
cepted the oppression of women provided 
it is in the name of religion. 


Solidarity 

Working class women don’t need such 
sisterly solidarity. 

To tackle the problems of development 
and to really fight for women’s rights in- 
ternationally, we need collective action by 
independent working women’s organisa- 
tions across the globe, taken alongside their 
overburdened and exploited brothers, 
husbands, fathers and sons. 

The deliberations of a few thousand 
junketeers in Beijing or elsewhere does not 
even come near. 










N 4 September a group of eight 
comrades in the New Zealand sec- 
tion of the LRCI announced their 


_ resignation from WPNZ/A and the LRCI. 


This grouping had formed the mis-named 


_ “Proletarian Faction” (PF) in July 1995, 


producing a platform which cited anumber 
of differences with the LRCI. 

The International Executive Committee 
(IEC) of the LRCI gave the PF every op- 
portunity to fight for their positions. A full 
discussion was had at the last IEC in July. 
The translation of the platform into three 
languages was done or underway, and all 
sections had scheduled a full and com- 
radely discussion of the positions of the 
PF. The WPNZ organised a decisive con- 
ference for late November. Then the PF 
deserted the LRCI. 

he fact that they would not fight shows 
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What are the political positions of the 
PF? 

The PF believe the League should have 
taken-an abstentionist position when the 
hardliners attempted to take over in Rus- 
sia in 1991. They refuse to support the 
democratic and national rights of the work- 
ing class in the CIS, needlessly counter- 
posing this to defending the economic basis 
of the workers’ states. 

Their position on the national question 
in general is a picture of cowardice and 
confusion. Everywhere imperialism is in- 
volved—be it Rwanda or Bosnia—the PF 
want to abstain from defending democratic 
rights of oppressed nations or groups, cit- 
ing the sympathy of imperialism for one 
or other side as an excuse. 

Confusion can be seen again on their 
characterisation of the period. Exactly one 
year ago a leading member of the PF sup- 
ported the LRCT's position that. since 1989 
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Faction quits LRCI 


tionary period whose first phase has been 
counter-revolutionary. A year later he, with 
the rest of the PF, has switched to a pessi- 
mistic position that we are in a profoundly 
counter-revolutionary period, signalled by 
the fall of the Stalinist states. 

They have so internalised the defeat of 
Stalinism as their own defeat that the PF 
consider that such a renewal of Marxist 
theory and programme is needed that no 
one international tendency can undertake 
it or organise themselves along democratic 
centralist lines while attempting it. 

The comrades further attach great im- 
portance to their characterisation of the 
Fourth International as dead for revolu- 
tion from the middle of World War Two, 
and their call for a Fifth International, both 
of which the LRCI rejects, 

What caused the emergence of a group- 
ing with positions clearly alien to the 
method of the LRCI? It was a reversion to 
by former leading com- 
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rades of the Communist Left of New Zea- 
land (CLNZ), which fused with the LRCI 
in 1992 to form Workers Power New Zea- 
land. Effectively these comrades have gone 
back to the mixture of Spartacist-style 
Stalinophilia and RCP-style national cen- 
tred sectarianism from ‘which they were 
rescued by the LRCI. 

The LRCI, on the other hand, is con- 
tinuing to grow. Since joining the LRCI 
the New Zealand section has doubled in 
size and has begun the work of building a 
new section of the LRCI in Australia. 

The majority of these comrades, includ- 
ing former CLNZ comrades, have re- 
mained loyal to the LRCI in New Zealand 
and Australia, and are determined to con- 
tinue the revolutionary struggle, on the 
basis of the LRCI’s revolutionary pro- 
gramme and its commitment to democratic 
centralism. 

The desertion of the PF will not hinder 
this struggle in the slightest. 


Stop the 
tests! 
Free Tahiti! 


continued from page 16 





environmentalist demonstrations in the 
western world and the diplomatic tussles 
between France and Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan and Sweden. 

The reason for this is simple and sick- 
ening. The middle classes of the world may 
care about their environment but they have 
little concern for the struggle of the peo- 
ples of the South Pacific against French 
imperialism. In general they were angry at 
France’s disregard for the environment in 
the South Pacific, not France re-asserting 
its imperialist credentials and colonial 
domination of “French” Polynesia. 

Australian ministers who queued up to 
protest against the damage to the environ- 
ment were quick to assure journalists that 
“France has always been a good partner in 
the Pacific’—in exploiting the Pacific is 
what they should have said. 

The Tahitians, the Kanaks and other 
Pacific islanders live under the yoke of 
French imperialism which they have en- 
dured since the last century. Twenty per- 
cent of the indigenous people of the re- 
gion live below the poverty line thanks to 
French plunder of natural resources and 
the brutal transformation of agriculture. 
Elementary democratic rights have been 
denied the Pacific people. 

The wealth from mineral resources and 
from the nuclear and tourist industries has 
either gone back to the imperialist 
heartlands or to the islands dominated by 
the region’s 350,000 whites. Little or none 
of it has found its way to the indigenous 
peoples. 

For the Tahitians who fought back, the 
uprising was as much about France’s eco- 
nomic and political rule as it was about 
the damage caused by nuclear testing. They 
fought under the banner of independence, 
as well as under the banner of stopping 
the tests. 

Their fight is a justified struggle for 
national liberation. The Tahiti uprising was 
not just a clash with police. Workers, in- 
cluding those employed by the French 
nuclear industry, took strike action against 
the tests. There was a general strike on the 
eve of the tests and eight trade union lead- 
ers have been seized and imprisoned by 
the French colonial authorities. 

Solidarity with these workers and with 
the fight for independence by the Pacific 
islanders is crucial. 

That is why our comrades in Workers 
Power New Zealand/Aotearoa (WPNZ/A) 
helped build a demonstration in support 
of Tahitian independence. They are organ- 
ising a solidarity committee to organise 
workers throughout the Pacific for effec- 
tive action in support of the Tahitian work- 
ers, 

This sort of action is a thousand times 
more effective than a consumer boycott of 
French goods. The limitations of this sort 
of boycott were also shown by the discov- 
ery that British scientists at Aldermaston 
have secretly been granted access to the 
results of the tests. It should come as no 
surprise that Chirac is happy to share a 
few of his nuclear secrets with his imperi- 
alist mates. But if you wanted to boycott 
all goods from any country benefiting from 
the tests, the list of things you shouldn’t 
buy will be a lot longer than Chablis and 
Camembert. 

But challenging French rule in the South 
Pacific won’t simply shake French imperi- 
alism, it will rock the whole imperialist 
world. 

Working class action helps us to link the 
question of opposing the French nuclear 
tests with opposition to the brutal and 
arrogant French rule over the people of 
the South Pacific and beyond that to the 
whole stinking system of imperialist domi- 
nation. a Tac 

The heroism of the Tahitian workers 
deserves our solidarity. And solidarity can 
help those workers assert themselves in an 
independence movement that has been 
dominated by people willing to conciliate 
with France. 

The current official independence 
leader, Oscar Temaru, has signalled his 
willingness to confine the struggle to re- — 
negotiating the treaty with France. And he 
distanced himself from the “rioters”, ap- 
pealing for calm and co-operation with the 
French authorities. 

If the nuclear tests are to be stopped, 
the French must be kicked out of the Pa- 
cific. The workers of the South Pacific have 
the power to do just that, and workers 
throughout the world must rally, now, to 
their cause. 
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SWP's internet-phobia 


Dear Comrades ? 

Readers of Workers Power might have 
missed the revelation over the summer that 
the SWP Central Committee had banned 
its members from communicating in an 
international discussion forum, the IS-List, 
set up on the Internet. 

The SWP leadership’s statement is re- 
vealing in what it tells us about their atti- 
tude to internal democracy both nation- 
ally and internationally. It seems the IS- 
List had been set up without consulting 
the Central Committee as a way of “shar- 
ing information among comrades in dif- 
ferent countries”, but it had become a basis 
for “gossip about the internal affairs of 
various groups”. 

The excuse for banning members of the 
SWP from using the IS-List was security 
since, even though members had to be 
nominated to get access to it, ex-members 
were not removed, and thus it potentially 
opened the internal life of the group to 
“hostile left organisations”. 

This sounds a legitimate concern for any 
democratic centralist organisation until 
you ask the question, why did members of 


Should 
workers 
vote 
Labour? 


Dear Comrades 

Workers Power 192 contained two 
excellent articles on the Labour Party, 

Jeremy Dewar documented the way in 
which Blair and his ilk have pushed the 
party further to the right and weakened 
its links with the organised working class. 

And Colin Lloyd clearly outlined the 
weakness of the left’s response. 

But, following the explanation of Work- 
ers Power's characterisation of the Labour 
Party as a bourgeois workers party, I was 
surprised to note the assertion that “the 
overwhelming majority of workers do not 
share our analysis. They believe Labour 
can become a vehicle for social change”. 

Really? If the vast majority of workers 
believe Labour can become such a vehi- 
cle how, then, do we explain the ease with 
which Blair has achieved the victories 
Jeremy Dewar lists? And how do we ex- 
plain “the refusal of millions of poll tax 
activists to follow Militant into the La- 
bour Party” mentioned earlier in Colin 
Lloyd’s article? 

Workers Power still calls for a vote for 
Labour in elections. But the tactic of criti- 


Out 








the SWP have to use the Internet to dis- 


cuss with other members of the IS Ten-.- 


dency in other countries? The answer is 
simply because there is no other means for 
discussion allowed by the party itself. They 
have no international internal bulletin, no 
elected and accountable conferences, no 
accountable leadership. 

Then the SWP Central Committee in 
their statement has the cheek to attack the 
IS List because it is not democratically 
accountable! “Only a small number of our 
members have access to the Internet” they 
say. Since no one has access to an interna- 
tional discussion bulletin, banning the IS- 
List is obviously a great improvement! 

The statement itself also gives a good 
idea of how the SWP Central Committee 
views its international co-thinkers. It de- 
clares, “The IS Tendency is not an interna- 
tional organisation but a current composed 
of independent organisations that share the 
same politics”. How do they come to share 
the “same politics” if there is no organised 
and accountable discussion, no account- 
able leadership—no democratic 
centralism? 
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cal electoral support for the Labour Party 
was advanced by Lenin before the first 
Labour government in the belief that this 
would quickly expose the nature of the 
Labour Party and win significant sections 
of the working class to a revolutionary 
perspective. 

To continue to advance this tactic 75 
years later is a diversion from the task of 
building a revolutionary party. 

Colin Lloyd says “the masses of work- 
ers and youth who are being and will be 
radicalised by the coming struggles do not 
need to be dragged through the experi- 
ence of a party led by the Benns, 
Livingstones and Scargills of this world . 
. . before they can experience a real revo- 
lutionary organisation”. 

But apparently they do need to be 
dragged off to the polls to vote for a party 
led by the Blairs, Browns and Mandelsons 
of this world! 

Yours in comradeship 

Bernard Harper, Germany 


Socialism 
and Black 
Blevacidieys 


revolutionary 
struggle against 
racism 
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The answer is contained elsewhere in 
the statement where they counter the ac- 
cusation of “technophobia” by pointing out 
that they are about to put their paper on 
the Internet “which will allow our sister 
papers to get quick access to Socialist 
Worker”. There we have it. The SWP Cen- 
tral Committee believes the IS Tendency 
will have the same politics through all the 
other groups having access to big sister's 
paper and thus “receiving the line” from 
London. With attitudes like these, is it any 
wonder there have been a series of splits 
in the IS Tendency recently? 

The internal life of the SWP is a parody 
of democratic centralism: the slightest 
organised opposition is witch-hunted out 
of the party and conferences have been 
turned into rallies of the party faithful that 


- make the Tory Party Conference look lively 


by comparison. It should come as no sur- 
prise that the SWP leadership is as keen as 
the ruling class to control access to the 
Internet. 

In comradeship 

John McKee 


Debate, 
discussion 
and 


party! 


Dear Comrades 

| am writing to you about the Workers 
Power Summer School this year. I found 
the main course on Engels informative, 
educational and vital. I particularly en- 
joyed, after the main speech, splitting up 
into small discussion groups and these gave 
me a better understanding of Engels’ work. 

I wish to also thank all comrades for a 
brilliant week of debate and discussion— 
and party! It is mainly because of my ex- 
perience at the Summer School that I have 
now joined Workers’ Power. 

Yours fraternally 

Steve Fojtik, Coventry 





MEETINGS THIS MONTH 





BIRMINGHAM 


Debate between Workers Power and 
the Alliance for Workers Liberty 
lrefland after the ceasefire 


7.30pm Thursday 26 October 
Old Royal, Church Street, Birmingham 












SHEFFIELD 
Racism, what it is and 
how to fight it 


7.30pm Tuesday 10 October 
SCCAU, West Street, Sheffield 









MANCHESTER 
Student Meeting 
Why we need a socialist revolution 


12 noon Thursday 28 September 
Manchester University Students Union 













Discussion Meeting 
British police, racist police! 
Why the state is racist. 


¢.30pm Thursday 5 October 
see seller for details 







LONDON 


Socialism and Black Liberation 


Launch Meeting for Workers Power 
Pamphiet 
Speakers: 

Jasmine Kahn, Laura Watkins 
(Workers Power), Donald Douglas 
(Justice for Brian Douglas Campaign) | 

plus others invited. | 

7.30pm Thursday 5 October 
Brixton Recreation Centre, 

Station Rd, Brixton SW9 
















BRISTOL 


Socialism and black liberation 

7.30pm Wednesday 11 October 
Miners’ Arms, Mina Road, 

St Werburghs, Bristol 

















Capitalism 

Is an anarchic and crisis+idden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 
| Socialist production planned to satisfy human need. 
Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 
working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 
party—dourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 
based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
~ 4 in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within 
those organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 


must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
programme based on a system of transitional 
| demands which serve as a bridge between today’s 
struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 
We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
of building “socialism in one country”. In the 
| USSR, and the other degenerate workers’ states 
that were established from above, capitalism was 
destroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the work- 
ing class from power, blocking the road to demo- 
cratic planning and socialism. The parasitic bu- 
reaucratic caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the 
Smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of Capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist 
property relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states 
against imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances with the bou rgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 


















a Social oppression 


@ is an integral feature of capitalism systematically 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
| S€x, Or sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women and for the building of a working class 
women’s movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
ss : ' Oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement support for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 





Imperialism 


is a world system which oppresses nations and 
im Prevents economic development in the vast major- 
@ ity of third world countries. We support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countries against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the Irish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
: “ ™ and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
manent revolution—working class leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
under the banner of socialism and intemationatism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. 








Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We base | 
our programme and policies on the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the revolutionary docu- 
ments of the first four congresses of the Third and 
Fourth Internationals. Workers Power is the British 
section of the League for a Revolutionary Commu- 
nist International. The last revolutionary Intemna- suena 
tional (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51." i eee 
The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the degenerate fragments of the 
Fourth International and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and build 
a new worid party of socialist revolution. We combine the struggle for a re- 
elaborated transitional programme with active involvement in the Struggles of 
the working class—fighting for revolutionary leadership. If you are a class 
conscious fighter against capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us!* 
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Grudgingly, and two years too late, the courts 
have committed those suspected of the racist 
murder of Stephen Lawrence for trial. Stephen's 
family made legal history by bringing a private 
prosecution for murder, after crown prosectr 
tors abandoned the case. 

The state showed no such reticence when it 
came to prosecuting anti-racist protesters who 
defended themé¢elves against a police attack 
at Welling in October 1993. Faced with re- 
peated acquittals of anti-racists charged with 
riot, the public prosecutors moved the trials to 
TER a! El Ciilitett Mea 

miles away from South 
East London. With a 
jury hand picked from 
the leafy suburbs they 
secured a combined to- 
tal of over 20 years In 
jail for nine of the Well- 
ing defendants. 
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Time and again the actions of the police, 
the courts and the government reveal that 
British justice is racist justice. 

This month every anti-racist should be mobi- 
lising to turn the anger against the racist jus- 
tice system into action. More than twenty In- 
dividual campaigns for the victims of police 
violence. harassment and the racist immigra- 
tion laws have joined together to call a demo 
in London on Saturday 7 October. The organis- 
ers hope to launch a nationwide network of 
anti-racist groups. 

Meanwhile the TUC sponsored demo, Unite 
Against Racism! takes piace in Manchester 
on Saturday 28 October. Long on rhetoric, short 
on concrete action, the unions must be forced 
to fight for organised self defence against rac- 
ist attack, the repeal of all immigration con- 
trols and actively support all campaigns for 
the victims of this racist system.@ 

@® Turn to page 2 





AQUES CHIRAC ordered 
the testing of nuclear 
bombs on the Mururoa at- 


oll in the South Pacific to show 


the world that France was still a 
first rank imperialist power. 

The site of the tests, thou- 
sands of miles from Paris, 
showed his total contempt for 
the peoples of the area. 

In the face of an unprec- 
edented wave of protests, Chirac 
detonated his bomb on 6 Sep- 
tember and the sea boiled. 

So too did the anger of thou- 
sands of Pacific islanders. 

In Papeete, Tahiti, protesters 
defied French riot police and 
stormed the airport. Despite the 
arrival of extra troops and For- 
eigen Legionnaires, the demon- 
strators continued their upris- 
ing, torching the plush tourist 
shops and hotels. 

Throughout the South Pacific 
massive protests were staged, 
with thousands taking to the 
streets in Samoa and Kanaky 
(New Caledonia)... 

The world’s media briefly fo- 
cused on the uprising in Tahiti. 
But their main concern was 
elsewhere: the cat and mouse 
game between Greenpeace 


boats and the French navy, the 











